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1 TTI CONFERENCES 


British Miners 
Reject Peace 
with Wage cut 


(Special to The 


LONDON, May 20.—The government's proposals for a set- 
tlement of the miners’ strike were rejected by the national con- 


ference of miners’ meeting here 


Th proposals contained provisions for wage reductions. In 
accordance with their original slogan of Not a penny off the 
pay, not a minute on the day,” the miners voted to continue the 


Dally Worker) 


today. 


Membership Drive Will 
Open on May 30th 


The Workers (Communist) Party is 
now mobilizing its entire membership 
for an intense campaign to win new 
members for the Party and to bring 
many of the old members, who were 
lost during the reorganization period, 
back into active work in the Party. 

“Within two weeks every unit of the 
Party will be mobilized in the most 
intense drive we have yet waged to 
win new members for our Party,” de- 
clared Jay Lovestone, head of the or- 
ganization department of the Workers 
(Communist) Party in an interview 
with a representative of the DAILY 
WORKER on the organfadtion ars 
on May 30 

“Detailed instructions are now be- 
ing sent out by the national organisza- 
tion department to all shops and street 
nuclei to mobilize every member for | 
this campaign under the slogans: 
‘Every member get a member, ‘An- 
chor the Party in the masses.’ This 
campaign is part and parcel of the 
drive to rouse the workers to inde- 
pendent proletarian political action in 
the coming congressional elections. 


Every Unit to Be Mobilized. 


* ony a = 


“Special meetings of every Party 
unit are being called to consider the 


(Continued on page 3) 


W. E. D. Stokes Leaves 
an $8,000,000 Estate 


NEW YORK, May 20.—W. E. D. 
Stokes, millionairé hotel owner and 
principal in many sensational court 
cases, left an estate approximately val- 
ued at $8,000,000. 

It was believed that the bulk of the 
estate would go to W. E. D. Stokes Jr., 
son of the deceased financier and the 
former Cuban beauty, Rita Hernandez 
de Alba d’Acosta, from whom Stokes 
was divorced in 1900. 

Mrs. Helen Elwood Stokes, widow 
of the millionaire clubman, was en 
route to this city from Denver, where 
she has been residing since her legal 
separation from Stokes. She was ac- 
companied by her two children. Ac- 
cording to her lawyer, Samuel Unter- 
meyer, Mrs. Stekes had asked that the 
funeral be delayed until her arrival. 


Don’t waste your breath, put it on 


nacer. 


strike. 

‘The resolution adopted by the 
delegates declares, “We are un- 
able to recommend that the 
mine workers accept Premier 
Baldwin’s proposals for a reduc- 
tion wages which do not at 
present provide for a decent 
standard of living.” 

Stop Check From Russia. 

Sir William * Joynson-Hicks dis- 
closed in the house of parliament to- 
day, in answer to questions, that he 
had stopped a check of 100,000 pounds 
which was sent to the Trade Union 
Congress by the Russian Trade Un-| 
johs. He said the power for this 
action he derived from he emergency 
powers act. 


He also said that Money was being 


sent by the Russian miners to the 
striking British miners. “The govern- 


in the case of payments in aid of thé 
miners in a genuinely industrial dis- 
pute,” the home minister said. 
Hodges Argues for “Surrender.” 
Frank Varley, a member of the min- 
ers’ executive described the action of 
the general council in calling off the 
strike, “abject surrender.” Frank C. 
Hodges right-wing member of the ex- 
ecutive, in a statement issued yester- 
comes to defense of the * 


Away from economic facts.“ 


The dockers in Glasgow and Man- 
chester have fixed up their dispute 
and returned to work. The docks at 
Middleborough, however, are still tied 
up. The Swansea docks are also clos- 
ed due to a local strike of workers 
on the Great Western railway. 

Refuse to Return to Work. 

The railroad unionists are display- 
ing heir dissatisfaction with the num- 
ber of men left unemployed by the 
settlement.. Among other bodies of 
Strikers who have not yet returned 
are a considerable number of flour 
mill workers in Liverpool and Man- 
chester. 

Reports from Wales indicate that 
suffering among the miners is acute. 
In spite, however, of the hard condi- 
tions in the mine field there is no talk 
of accepting a reduction in wages. 
The sentiment among the men is 
strong for holding out until they win. 


Riff Fighters Start 
Fighting Again After 
French Begin Attack 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 


PARIS, May 20.—The Riffs have 
started a counter attack in reply to 
the French offensive begun yester- 
day by the French, according to re- 
ports today from Rabat. 


pia SEND IN A SUB! 
Moscow or bust! Don't bust before 
you get a sub—but get 5 subs and you 


can have your bust. 


—— 


OLGIN AND WEINSTONE TO SPEAK 
FOR LENINIST YOU TH CAMP MAY 23 


ment has been unable to~ intervene 
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Fight for Sace oC x and Vanzetti! 


| By C. ad 
8 General Secretary, | at 1 


x 
oe 7 
* 


ENBERG 


struggle of the workers? 


wor 
American capitalism . dared 
its execution “of elass 


bassies to raise their voices 


workers’ 
forgotten 


ILL the American workers let Sacco and 
zetti die because they dared take part in 


When the capitalist authorities were 
march Sacco and Vanzetti to the electric chat, 
1921, it was the mighty wave of protest f 15 14 
ers the world over that 1 —9 the execu 


Rome, Berlin, Paris, Buenos Aires, and the othe 
great capitals of the World, fhe workers ny itt ; 
tens of thousands marched to the Ame 


18 


eco and Vanzetti are alive today becaus 
international labor movement took up the ig 
to save them from the capitalist executioners,” 

The capitalist executioners who have) purse 
Sacco and Vanzetti thru all these years beca 
they were valiant and militant fighters for 
interests, think that the workers a 
Sacco and Vanzetti, that they can tp 


srs (Communist) Party. 


Appeal Cabled to 
the International 


— 


use, in| 


executions. 


workers. 


46 — 


The 


wreak the vengeance of which they were cheated 
|five years ago. They have given a few turns to the 
legal machinery of the 
ed ike some red tape, and declared that Sacco and Van- 
: tetti must die. 

Now the workers of this country must speak. 1. 
„If they declare with a voice of thunder “Sacco 
and Vanzetti shall not die,“ they can snatch these 
valiant working class fighters from the capitalist 
The capitalist executioners will not 
dare act in the face of a mighty protest by the 


Mobilization of the workers for Sacco and Van- 
* is the great task of the day. 
resolutions, demonstrations must express the de- 
termination to save them not only from the exe- 
eutioners but from further 
Workers (Communist) 
entire strength to the mobilization of the workers 
to save Sacco and Vanzetti. 

“Sacco and Vanzetti shall not die! 


Labor Movement 


The following are the butdtandbiig: developments in the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case today: 


-apitalist state, unwound 


A short postponement of sentence has been secured by at- 
torneys for Sacco and Vanzetti and they 
consideration for 


are attempting to secnre 
a motion for a new trial on the grounds of new 
evidence supplied by the confession of Madeira, prisoner, 
which creates the possibility of going to the supreme court of the 
United States on a writ of error. 


another 


Conferences to Be Formed. 


2. James P. Cannon, secretary of International Labor Defense, 


has today sent out instruc tions to ; 
15 1 de enen | GREAT SACCO-VANZETT 
PROTEST DEMONSTRATION 
IN NEW YORK MAY 26TH 


Mass meetings, 


capitalist persecution. 
Party pledges its 


* 
97 


of Sacco- Vanzetti conferences. 
NEW YORK, May 20.—A great 


All labor, radical, liberal and 

sympathetic orga zations are to 
protest mass meeting against the 
execution of death sentences upon 


put before these conferences a 


labor leaders of a “disposition to fly |: 4 * 


— 3 
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DAUGHERTY OUT 
N $9,000 BAIL 
IN GRAFT TRIAL 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 
NEW YORK, May 20— Harry M. 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 

NEW YORK CITY.—A,.teal chance 
to live for one afternoon in a chil- 
dren's world is offered by the Young 
Pioneers here for their May 23 affair. 
This is no ordinary affair. Its main 
purpose is to serve as the opening 
wedge in the campaign which the 
Communist children are conducting 
for their summer Leninist Youth 
Camp. The camp life this year will 
be enriched by the attendance of the 
Children of the Passaic textile strik- 
ers. 

Big things will happen at the af- 
fair. Besides a musical program M. 
Olgin who spent some time in the Sov- 
jet Union will speak on the work and 
life of the Pioneers in the U. S. 8. 


LR. William Weinstone, general sec- 
retary of the Workers (Communist) | 
Party and Sam Don, district organizer 
of the Young Workers (Communist) 
League will also speak. 

» The biggest attraction of all will 
be the offering of two snappy, pro- 
labor playlets by the children, Why?“ 
and the playlet “School Days.” These 


of workers thruout the country and 
more than a thrill can be expected | 
when they are offered by the livelli-| 
est bunch of all- the New York Pio- 
neers. There will also be children’s | 
dances and the Children’s Sy mphony | 
Orchestra will play. The affair takes 
place on Sunday afternoon, May 23, 
in Webster Hall, 119 East llth St. 


Daugherty, formerly attorney-general 
,of the United States, pleaded not 
“| guilty when arraigned in federal court 
here on an indictment charging him 
with “conspiracy to defraud the gov- 


| ernment of its rights and. functions.” 


| The indictment had been returned 
by a fedearl grand jury investigating 
the transfer of stocks on the Ameri- 
can Metals Company, seized during 
the war by the alien property custod- 
ian s office. 


playlet have thrilled large audiences | 


| Daugherty’s plea of not guilty was 
made thru his counsel, Max D. Steuer. 
Daugherty was held in $5,000 bail, 
which was — furnished. 
That worker next door to you 
may not have anything to do to 
night. Hand him this copy of the 
| DAILY WORKER. 


The biggest news of the year 


ONIPAGE 5 


for our readers. 


STRIKE 
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NOVEL 
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proposal for a complete program 
, | of action to mobilize and register 
the protest against the legal mur- 


be invited to sencdfr representatives 
Sacco and Vanzetti will be held at 


to these local conferences. The 

International Labor Defense will 
Central Opera House, 67th St. and 
3rd Ave., on Wednesday, May 26, at 


der of Sacco and Vanzetti. 8:00 p. m. The chairman will be 

3. A million leaflets on the Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, The speak- 
Sacco and Vanzettfr Are under elde Ne 22 

j " , sestn anit ’ P *. uigi uinteliano and other 
Defense for nation-wide distribu, deen ate in Italian, Spanish, Rus 
; a ‘ Sian, etc. Admission is free. All 
tion under the caption, “Sacco workers in New York are asked to 


and Vanzetti Must Not Die!“ 

4. Mass meeting of protest for 
Naccon and Vanzettt are under 
way in the following cities: New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, Portland, Seattle, Loc Angeles, San Fraticisco, Mn 
waukee, Washington, Baltimore, Denver, Kansas City and others, 


Appeal for World Aid. 


5. International Labor Defense has appealed by cable today 
to labor organizations türuout the world for demonstrations of Ti- 
ternational solidarity with Sacco and Vanzetti. 

The short stay in the prononncement of sentence granted the 
two framed-up Italian workers gives a greater possibili@ than was 
to be seen before of organizing a tremendous nation-wide movement 
of protest and demonstration in their behalf. The confession of 
the prisoner Madeira reveals more of the perjuries and false evi- 
dence which has for some time been exposed by the attorneys for 
Sacco and Vanzetti as part of the conspiracy to railroad them to 
prison for their labor activities in behalf of the shoe workers of 
Massachusetts. 

The general expectation among those who have followed the 
developments of the case since its origin six years ago was that the 
supreme court of Massachusetts would grant the appeal on the 
basis of the evidence marshalled by the defense. 


come and add their voices to the de- 
mand for the release of the frame- 
up victims, Sacco and Vanzetti. 


Hope in Huge Protest. 


The action of the court, in refusing a new trial, therefore sur- 
prised many. Hope for the lives and freedom of the two workers 
is now placed in a huge moyement of protest thruout the country 
and in the rest of the world that will demand their release or at the 
least an honest trial. 

The International Labor Defense, in co-operation with other 
bodies, Is now busy organizing such a movement, and it is expected 
that in a short period of time the proposed Sacco-Vanzetti confer- 
| ences will be functioning in the most important centers of the coun- 
| try. The spreading of a million copies of a special leaflet, together 
with the significance of the tens of thousands who will attend the 
mass meetings no win the process of being arranged, is certain te 
force the issue clearly before the workers of the United States. 


World-Wide Demonstrations. 


Of additional importance is the appeal sent to labor defense 
organizations thruont the to demonstrate their solidarity. 
A few years ago similar, demonstrations took place in most of the 
European Latin-American 


COOLIDGE SIGNS 
WATSON-PARKER | 
RAILROAD BILL 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 

WASHINGTON, May 20 - Presi- 
dent Coolidgze today signed the notori- 
ous Watson-Parker railroad bill, which 
automatically abolishes the railroad 
labor board eis up legal machin- 
ery for enforcing company unionism 
upon all the railroads of the United 
abolishes the strike weapon in 
because it places strikers in 
the position of being in contempt of 
court, a charge on which they may be 
sentenced to jail without trial. 


world 


and countries and forced American 
authorities to hesitate for a while in their legal murder plans. It is 
expected that the demonstrations this vear of an imposing 
nature and bring home to American officials the international con- 
cern Which the planned execution of Sacco and Vanzetti has created 


among the of the world. 


W if] he 


states, workers in e\ ery corne!l 


practice 


— Se 


TWENTY KILLED IN 


| University Students 


— 


The strike-breaking president, in Oppose Dry Act Repeal 
commenting upon the bill, said it HASSLOCK POWDER — 
marked a forward step in relations | | CINCINNATI, Ohio, May 20. — Unt. 
between capital and labor.” FACTORY EXPLOSION (versity of Cincinnati students voted 


five to ome 
prohibit 


Ses a | nearly 
’ 


MANNHEIM, Germany, May 20.— | 
A terrific explosion destroyed the | 
’ 


in favor of the na- 
on act in a campus 
referendum on the Volstead law 


The rank and file of many railroad 
labor ors beginning to 


make their protests heard as the full | 


ions are tional 


inizat 


meaning of the conspiracy between] famous powder factory at Hassloch. Of the 256 students who cost ballots, 
the officials of their organizations — it is believed that twenty persons 165 favored the present prohibition 
the railroad managers against them] are dead. The Hassloch factory is act, 60 favored modification and 31 


becomes known. one of the largest in Germany. [were for repeal. 


FIGHT FOR 
THE 

FORTY-HOUR 
WEEK} | 


SATURDAY, MAY 22, AT 2 P.M. 


MASS MEETING AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN - 


O. SCHACHTMAN, President of the 
Furriers’ international. 


WM. GREEN, President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


Auspices of the Gen- 


SPEAKERS: 


eral Strike Commit- 
oe Sree Chairman of the Furriers’ JOHN COUGHLIN, 2 0 —— ten e the Blau: See 
ew York Joint Board. New York Trades an abor Furrer unden saline 


Council. 


AND OTHERS representing New York 
Labor have been invited to ea. 


8 n n 5 — — 


SIDNEY HILLMAN, President of the 
Amaigamated ee Workers 
of America, .. 


~ 
——äꝛ/⅛)ʒ— —— — — * 


ported by wide sec 
tions of the N. V. 


Labor Movement, , 


— 


— 


e 


n FUND T0 
“TE BIG ISSUE 
IN FALL FIGHT 


Election Graft Is Now 
Under Fire 


BULLETIN 
r May 20.—John 
S. Fisher, Meilon-Coolidge candidate 
for the republican nomination for 
governor, took the lead today in the 
counting of the ballots of Tuesday’s 
election and is practically assured 
of the nomination. This changes 
the outlook considerably and if 
Fisher holds his lead it will give the 
administration forces control of the 
state patronage and hence the state 
republican machine. 
— * 
(Special to The Daddy Worker) 
WASHINGTON, May 20.—With the 
republican stalwarts starapeded into 


yielding to the demand of Senator 


“Jim” Reed, democrat of Missouri, 
for a wholesale investigatiion of the 
expenditure of funds in the primary 
elections the whole issue of “New- 
berryism” is again ralsed at Washing- 
ton. 

So swift was the action of the in- 
gurgents who jammed the resolutions 
thru following the slashing aitacks by 
Reed of Missouri and Pat Harrison of 
Mississippi and so confused was the 
old guard of the administration forces 
that the vice-president, Chai les S. 
Dawes, completely bewildered and 
taken off his guard appointed a com- 


‘mittee controlled by insurgent repub- 
‘ Hearts and radical democrats. 


Tuts was a desperate political move 


to create the impression that the ad- 
‘ministration did not fear such an in- 


vestigation, but now that the ma 
chinery is in motion to bring the whole 
question of such expenditures into the 
open the Mellon-Coolidge gang is try- 
img to devise some way of evading 


the consequences. | 


Saloon League Under Fire. 


The Reed resolution is more far-| 


reaching than many senators at first 
suspected because the main debate 
yesterday revolved around the ques- 
tion of the alleged expenditure of mil- 
ons of dollars in the Pennsylvania 
primary election and obscured the 
sweeping nature of the proposition 
which demanded investigation of any 
organization, form or individual” to 
‘ald individual candidates. This in 
~- fades such organizations as the anti- 
Saloon league, whose supporters have 


ee a 


SCABS AND STREET 
CAR COMPARY FARE 
BADLY AT CANTON 


(Special te The Daity Worker) 

CANTON, O., May 20.—The Ohio 
Power and Light company’s attempt 
to break the strike of union carmen 
between Akron and Canton on the 
nineteenth day of the strike met 
such determined protest that the 
effort proved a failure. Two strik- 
ers were arrested by police reserves 
rushed to the scene. 

Strike sympathizers were attack- 
ed by company guards and scab car- 
men, who got the worst of it in the 
ensuing battle which raged for some 
time. Bricks and clubs broke the 
windows of twenty cars and the 
head of one scab. The scabs were 
so frightened that some leaped from 
their posts without setting the 
brakes and runaway cars wrecked 
two automobiles. 


PASSAIC CLERGY 


PROBE TEXTILES 


Asks Senators to Take 
Immediate Action 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 

WASHINGTON, b. c., May 20. — 
Senators William E. Borah, Robert M. 
Lafollette and Burton K. Wheeler have 
been approached by a delegation rep- 
resenting the Associated Societies and 
Parishes of Passe and vicinity with 
a demand that y insist on im- 
mediate action on the resolution be- 
fore the senate manufactures commit- 
tee calling for an investigation of the 
textile industry of Passala 


Walsh Urges Inquiry. 

Frank P. Walsh, counsel for the 
Passaic strikers, was also present and 
he urged an immediate inquiry and 
directed the attention of the three 
senators to a report made by W. Jett 
Lauck, a Washington economist, on 
the textile industry of Passaic. 

Walsh brought out that the need 
for an investigation into the industry 
was Freat since the mill owners raised 
the pavrety plea. He pointed out that 
the poverty plea was without founda- 
tion as the tariff law protects the Pas- 
saic industry 78% and that the profits 
ef the mill owners on their invest- 
ments had been 93%. While the com- 


consistently blocked all attempts to 
investigate its source of funds. 


Newberryism Issue. 

It is certain that the democrats in 
the coming congressional elections 
will make Newberryism the paramount 
issue against their republican op 
ponents, with the question of modifica- 
tion of the Volstead act also playing 
an im portant role. 

“We will carry Newberryism into 
every state of the Union,” said one 
ranking senate democrat today. 
That's a fighting slogan for us and 
we'll elect a democratic congress on 
it, paving the way for a democratic 
president in 1928. We'll fight New- 
berryism not only as represented by 
the vote which seated Newberry, but 
as represented by the efforts of a few 
rich men to buy seats in the senate 
and to poison the electorate thru the 
lavish spending of millions of dollars 
in primary campaigns.” 

As the democrats rejoiced, the re- 
publicans were correspondingly down- 
hearted. 

One veteran western republican be- 
rated the Coolidge administration and 
observed, “If the administration won't 
help us in the primaries and we can't 
win if it does, what's the use of lining 
up with the administration. I'm go- 
ing to make my battle on my own 
feet.” 

Insurgent Committee. 


The slush fund commitee, com- 
prising Senators David A. Reed, re- 
publican of Pennsylvania; Deneen, re- 
publican of Illinois; LaFollette, pro- 
gressiverepublican of Wisconsin; 


Bayard, democrat of Delaware, 
James A. Reed, democrat of Mis- 

souri, will meet within the next day 
or two to organize. 


of Missouri will get the post 

The committee 
open its inquiry by investigating the 
charges against Pepper's backers. It 
may have serious 
ally as “Jim” Reed 
senate that if 32,000,000 had been 
epent to aid Pepper, the “rich men 
spending it” ought to be given terms 
in a penitentiary. 

Coal Dealers Accuse Operators. 

WASHINGTON, (FP) Charges 
that anthracite operators have been 
robbing and cheating the dealers and 
public by mixing inferior sizes with 
Various standard sizes of coal, were 
meade by Roderick Stephens, chairman 
of the executive committee of the 


demanded in the 


_ National Retail Coal Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, in convention in Washington. 
Three-fourths of the members pres- 


ent upheld his charge, demanding that 
the operators stop tricking them. 


WRITE AS YOU FIGHT! 


The American Worker Correspond-. 


ent is out. Did yow get your copy? 
Murry up! Send in your sub! 


9 


and 


undoubtedly will | 


it's | 


* * ‘ 


panies have been making enormous 
profits the heads of families have been 
getting less than $1,000 a year. 

Because of the low wages paid to 
the heads of families, Walsh further 
pointed out, the women and the chil- 
dren were forced to work long hours 
im the mills and that child labor 
“existed in the vilest manner” in the 
Passaic mills. 

Senator Robert M. LaFollette and 
Burton K. Wheeler are both members 
of the same manufactures’ committee, 
of which Senator William B. McKin- 
ley, Illinois tractoin magnate and sup- 
porter of the Coolidge anti-union pol- 
icies, is chairman. 

Vice-President Johnson of the 
Botany mills was in conference with 
Senator Borah after the Passaic dele- 
gation, representing a number of the 
societies and churches, left. 

It was not possible to get any in- 
formation as to what Johnson of the 
Botany mills had to say to Borah and 
what they had discussed. All that 
Borah would state was that Johnson 
had requested the interview, 

* = * 
To Start Investigation. 

PASSAIC, May 20.—Representatives 
of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America and the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference at a 
meeting here in the district court 
chambers, have decided to carry on an 
investigation of the txetile industry 
and the strike. 


. 


URGES SENATE. 


— 


40-HR. WEEK 
Almost 100% on Union 
) Ballot 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 

NEW YORK, May 20. — The vote 
of the fur workers on the question of 
the forty-hour week demand in the fur 
strike, was counted this afternoon at 
the office of the joint board by the 
committee of shop chairmen which 
Was appointed May 13 at the meeting 
in Manhattan Lyceum, 

There were 9093 workers who signed 
names, local and ledger numbers to 
the pledge of loyalty to the General 
Strike Committee and endorsed the 
firm stand for a forty hour week no 
matter how long it may take to win 
it. Many signers added comments to 
their signatures and said, 
stick to the end of 1926 if necessary”; 
or “We will stay in the fight until all 
our demands are won.” 

Almost 100% 


Since there are 1,000 strikers re- 
leased by the union for other work, 
and about 700 members of settled 
shops who did not attend the meeting 
to vote on Tuesday, this is close to a 
hundred percent vote of the fur work- 
ers to accept no settlement of the 
strike unless the forty-hour week is 
granted first. 

The committee which counted the 
ballots was composed of J. Herskovitz, 
chairman; Lipkin, Jacobson, Schwartz, 
Serbensky, Mrs. Leibovitz, Fishback, 
| Trachtenberg, D. Ziselman, M. Tami- 
zoff, Fijan, D. Goodman, L. Kurtiz, 
Bassin, Skolnick, Rosenstrich, Fried- 
man, J. Fishman, L. Cohen, Zucker, 
Press, Rosner, Melzer, Isenberg. This 
committee gave the official report of 
their count at the shop chairman 
meeting in Beethoven Hall this even- 
ing. 


On Guard. 


This shop chairman meeting also 
discussed methods of keeping watch 
on the settled shops so that there 
should be no posstbility of their doing 
work for those shops still on strike. 
This problem was discussed at last 
night’s meeting of settled shops, and 
the workers arranged to report all sus- 
picions of infringement of the agree- 
ment between the union and the em- 
ployers. 

Following this evening’s shop chair- 
men meéting, all the chairmen and 
members of the general picket com- 
‘mittee will march to the fur manufac- 
turing district and picket the shops 
there until 2:30 in the morning. 

Madison Square Meeting. 

Plans for Saturday’s great forty- 
hour week mass meeting at Madison 
Square Garden are progressing rapid- 
ly and the campaign ir rousing en- 
thusiasm in all parts of the country. 
The committee in charge of arrange- 
ments received today a letter from 
John Coughlin, secretary of the New 
York Trades and Labor Council, ac- 
cepting the invitation to speak on 
Saturday. 

Greetings From California. 

The following telegram came from 
San Francisco, California, signed by 
Paul Scharrenberg, secretary: 

“Greetings and best wishes from 
the California State Federation of La- 
bor. We have watched your wonder- 
ful struggle for the forty-hour week 
and feel certain that with such splen- 
did solidarity as has been manifested 
you are bound to win. Please convey 
to your membership our hearty en- 
couragement in your epoch-making 
fight.” 5 

Hat Cards. 

Labor unionists thruout New York 
City are now carrying in their hats 
a card which reads “New York Labor 
will demonstrate for 40-hour week, 2- 
day rest and support of Fur Strike. 
Big Mass Meeting, Madison Square 
Garder, 49th Street & 8th Ave. Satur- 
day, May 22nd, 1 p. m. Admission 
Free.” The committee urges workers 
to carry their union cards to make 
sure they get into the meeting. 


Lawless Dry Raiders 
Meet with Resistance at 


New Philadelphia, Ohio 


It will elect its | 
own chairman, which means that Reed | NF PHILADELPHIA. Ohio, 
4 


May 
20.— Quiet reigned in this city fol 
lowing a night of disorders when 1,500 


| citizens, enraged by promiscuous fir- 


ing on the part of dry raiders oper- 
consequences polit-| 


ating out of the court of Mayor W. K. 
| Weaver of Mineral City, attacked the 
| raiders. 

The town’s police force of seven of- 
ticers charged the 1,500, rescued the 
‘raiders and locked them up in jail. 


Southern Russia Battles 


MOSCOW, May 20.—Southern Rus- 
sia continues to battle against flood 
conditions 


Nineteen persons were drowned 
when a raft carrying thirty persons 
across the swollen Salak river, cap- 
sized near Mahatchala. An ava 
lanche is reported to have worked 


havoc in the Caucasus. 


SEND IN A SUB! 


Against Many Floods 


| BUILDING LABORERS OF 
ROCHESTER STRIKE FOR 
RECOGNITION OF UNION 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 
ROCHESTER, N. V., May 20.— 
Demanding recognition of their un- 
ion more than an increase in wages, 
building trade laborers of Roches- 
ter went on strike and started to 
picket construction jobs. 


French Debt to Come 
Up in House and to Be 
Disposed of by June 2 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 

WASHINGTON, May 20. — The 
house will take up the French debt 
settlement on May 27 and dispose of 
it by June 2, Representative Tilson, 
Connecticut republican floor leader, 
informed President Coolidge today. 

The senate, Tilson said, will then 


pact, provided the French chamber of 
deputies and senate have acted upon 
it. Tilson agreed with the president 
that final action by this government 
should be predicated upon French rat- 
ificatio 


. | be ready to consider ratification of the 


N. me “the 
— ™~, 


‘ 
| NEGRO WORK 


“We will} 


| FIRES OF MYS 


ORIGIN DESTROY MANY 


HOMES 


OMAHA, Nebr., May 20—Fifteen 
fire companies and hundreds of men 
formed into bucket brigades to fight 
twelve fires that broke out simul- 
taneously shortly after 7 o’clock 
this morning in a district mostly 
populated by Negroes. 

The fires, which covered an area 
of four blocks, were believed to be 
under control after two hours. An 
} Investigation already Is under way 
| by local police and state fire agents, 
who believe the fires were started 
by a fire bug. ; 

Among the e destroyed 
was the Omaha toy factory. One fre- 
man was injured when the walls of 


the factory fell. Most of the 
houses In the mete old frame 
* 


PASSAIC STRIKE 
RELIEF MEETING 
HELD IN CHICAGO 


international .. Workers’ 
Aid on the Job 


The story of the Passaic strike was 
related last night before a mass meet- 
ing at Hall House to a sym pathetic 
audience, 

H. M. Wicks, editorial writer of the 
DAILY WORKER, was introduced by 
the chairman of the meeting, Jack 
Bradon, local secretary of the Inter- 
national Workers’ Aid, under whose 
auspices the meeting was held, and 
related the efforts of the Passaic strik- 
ers to secure a senatorial investiga- 
tion of the strike and, incidentally, 
paid his respects to the Mellon-Coo- 
lidge regime at Washington. 

Nancy Sandosky Speaks. 

Nancy Sandosky, known as the 
Joan of Arc” of the Passaic strikers, 
who led many of the picket lines and 
was jailed many times Yor her activity, 
related the story of conditions in the 
mills that led up to the strike and the 
police brutality and official terrorism 
that accompanied the long struggle of 
the 16,000 mill workers who are now 
in their sixteenth week of struggle. 
The audience was well pleased with 
her talk and enjoyed her descriptions 
of the impotent fury’ of the police 
against the solidarity/bf the strikers. 

Tells of Relief Drive. 

Fred Beidenkamp, national secre- 
tary of the I. W. A., told of the aims 
and purposes of the @rganization of 
which he is the head and of the mag- 
nificent work it has done is aiding the 
relief of the Passaic strikers. His ex- 
posure of the attitude toward strikes 
of the fake charity and “community 
chest” organizations qlearly showed 
the necessity for class organization in 
order to aid the workers in their 
struggle against the employers for bet- 
ter conditions. 


WETS DRIVE FOR 
STATE VOTE ON 
WINES AND BEER 


New York to Start Ball 
Rolling 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 

WASHINGTON, May 20.—A series 
of state-wide referendums on the is- 
sue of prohibition was looked upon by 
the wets today as a certain prelude to 
the presidential campaign of 1928. 

New York, the largest state im the 
union, already has provided for a 
clean-cut test of the strength of the 
wet and dry sentiment. The legisla- 
ture has hurdled the necessary legal 
obstacle, and Gov. Al. Smith has sup- 
plied the executive approval. 

Pennsylvania, the second largest 
state in the union, has just had left- 
handed referendum in the senatorial 
primary, and will send to the senate 
in November another wet member. 

Penn. Referendum Looms. 

On the heels of the Pennsylvania 
showdown, it was learned today that 
the new Pennsylvania legislature will 
be asked as soon as it meets in Janu- 
ary to authorize a referendum similar 
to that which has just been approved 
by Gov. Smith for New York. 

The Vare leadership in Pennsyl- 
vania, which has just ridden into pow- 
er by taking the wet side of the ques- 
tion, will approve it, and the Mellon 
leadership of the state, which went 
down to defeat by taking the dry side, 
will not stand in its way. On the con- 
trary it will support the plan. 


Merger of Standard and 
Petroleum Oil Concerns 


O. K.’d by Justice Dept. 


WASHINGTON, May 20.—An in- 
vestigation of the acquisition by the 
Standard Oil Company of New York 
of the assets of the General Petroleum 
Company shows that there was no vio- 
lation of the anti-trust laws or of the 
1911 decree dissolving the Standard 
group, the department of justice an- 
nounced.’ 

The department said the two com- 
panies were not competitive, the Gen- 
eral Petroleum being a distributor and 
the Statndard a producer, 
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THE DAILY WORKER 8 


the Soviet Union n Take 
Big Strides Forward 


By J. LOUIS ENGDAHL. 


THE chorus grows. Not to be outdone by Junius B. Wood, 
the Moscow correspondent of the Chicago Daily News, 
Walter Duranty, of the New York Times, joins in applaud- 
ing the brilliant economic gains being achieved in the Union 
of Soviet Republics. Only part of the headline appearing 


over his article is as follows: 


“Spring Sees Russia More 


Prosperous: Production Increases, Railroad Traffic Gains 
and Unemployment is Reported Reduced.” 

Altho one of the few correspondents who has been at 
all fair in reporting Soviet developments, Duranty was’ 
among those who recently predicted dire things for the 


Workers’ and Peasants’ Republico. 


Reiteration of his past 


fears and the outlook that he pictures at the present time 


are contained in this paragraph: 
“The last four weeks has witnessed marked improvement in the 


internal situation of the Soviet Union. 


Not only have the most obvious 


features of the recent crisis disappeared, such as long queues of per- 
sons waiting to buy goods at the government stores, and the premium 
on gold and foreign valuta, BUT THE PRODUCTION FIGURES AND 
THE RAILROAD RETURNS ARE MOVING STEADILY UPWARDS.” 


It is the increase in the production figures, of course, 
that helps solve all the other problems. Goods are produced 
to meet the growing demands of the great peasant popula- 


tion. 


This increases the flow of farm products from the 


land, creating a surplus available for export, thus establish- 
ing the soviet credit in other lands, the sources of imports 


to the Soviet Union. 


Duranty is always good at presenting 


figures. Especially eloquent are the figures setting forth 
the results achieved by the transportation system. Here they 


are: 


“The average number of freight cars handied per day in April was 
24,624, or a 53 PER CENT INCREASE COMPARED WITH APRIL OF 
LAST YEAR. Coal shows an increase of 118 per cent; metal products 


and iron ore an Increase of 117 per cent, and timber 68.8 per cent. 


THE 


NUMBER OF IDLE FREIGHT CARS ON APRIL ist was 29,530, re- 


duced on May ist to 8.032.” 
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Whatever unemployed workers there are in the cities, 
are going back to the land with the spring sowing to help 
bring thru successfully the 1926 crops. Labor is at a prem- 
ium on the land. This in spite of the, modern agricultural 
machinery that is being used in the Soviet Union on an in- 


creasingly large scale. 


It was Henry Ford, the other day, who was boasting 
that ten of his tractors manned by ten men were now doing 
the work that formerly required 1,000 men with 1,000 oxen. 
This took place in Soviet Armenia. But this is being dupli- 
cated in all sections of the Soviet Union, which has placed 
the largest order with the Ford concern in all its history. 

Thus the agricultural situation in the Soviet Union is 
just the reverse of what it is in the United States, where 
bankrupt, landless farmers are leaving the soil and flocking — 
into the cities in an effort to find work in the industries 
already overcrowded with workers eu to maintain their 


standard of living against the wage c 


the employers. 
* * 


ng campaigns of 


And all the time the daily experiences of the Russian 
workers, in running their own government and building their 
own socialist economy, results in gradual improvement in 


all directions. 


The wasteful methods that were employed 


under czarism are being swept-into the limbo of things past. 
Superfluous personnel is being eliminated. Overhead and 


other expenses are being reduced. 


It is declared that the to- 


tal savings thus brought about total close to half a billion 
roubles, abouf 12 per cent of the entire budget of the Soviet 


Union. 
2 = 


All this is not being done in the name of “Coolidge econ- 
omy,” so that the profits of the profiteers may be increased, 
as in capitalist America, strengthening the ruling class in its 


war on the workers. 


It is being done by the workers and peasants of the So- 
viet Union for themselves. This means that every advance 
step they take, strengthens their own Soviet power that 
struggles to lift their standard of living upward and beyond 
anything the world has yet seen. With the spring of 1926 
the Soviet Union strides ahead. Even the capitalist press is 


forced to admit it. 


| GHINESE SHOW UNITED 
STATES IMPERIALIST 
AGENTS THE WAY OUT 


WASHINGTON, May 20.—So in- 
censed are the Chinese at the Amer- 
ican missionaries’ opposition to the 
Chinese struggle for national Iſbera- 
tion from imperial oppression that 
the Presbyterian mission at Katchek 
was entered and wrecked, according 
to advices received from the U. 8. 
consul general at Canton. 

The Chinese had previously made 
clear that China could get along 
without meddlesome preachers and 
the latter and their retinue had al- 
ready left the mission before the 
visit of the indignant Chinese. 


Mellon Wants Senate 
to Ratify French Debt 
Before Its Adjournment 


WASHINGTON, May 20—Secretary 
of Treasury Mellon, chairman of the 
American debt commission, appeared 
before the house ways and means 
committee to urge ratification by con- 
gress before adjournment of the 
Franco-American debt agreement for 
funding more than  $4,000,000,000 
loaned to France. 

The settlement with France was the 
best America could get under the 
present poor conditions of French fi- 
nances, Mellon said. He declared it 
amounted to 50 per cent of the total 
loans, compared to 26 per cent in the 
Italian settlement. 


SEND IN A SUBL 
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RESUME DEBATE 
ON HAUGEN BILL 


Mb. S. SENATE: 


May Vote on Bill Before 
End of Week 


WASHINGTON, May 20— With only 


slight hopes of reaching a final vote 


on the Haugen bill, the house resumed 
consideration of farm relief legisla- 
tion. 

Believing the measure had been 
strengthened by the Jones amend- 
ment, under which regional represen- 
tatives on the farm board would have 
veto power in proposals to levy equal- 
ization fees on particular commodi- 
ties, supporters of Representative 
Haugen, republican, Iowa, were hope- 
ful of polling a majority when the 
formal motion is made to substitute 
a less expensive bill. 

Reading of the measure was to be 
concluded today, according to esti- 
mates of party leaders, with an off 
chance that the vote would be im- 
mediately held. 

With ratification of the French debt 
settlement and other admfnistration 
measures yet awainting action, lead- 
ers plan to “clean up” on farm legis- 
lation this week. 


Will Help Novy Mir. 
Some of the best talents of the Rus- 


sian colony will participate in the con- 


cert given this Saturday night at the 
Workers’ House, 1902 W. Division St., 
or the benefit of the Russian Com- 


Kill Many Women and 
Children; 600 Dead 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 

LONDON, May 20.—Repeating their 
performance of last year, when 
French troops slaughtered hundreds 
of non-combatants in a wanton attack 
on the native section, which led even 
the leading imperialist powers to 
murmur a hollow protest at French 
imperialist barbarity, a letter from 
Damascus, which escaped the censors, 
tells of a new massacre of Syriahs by 
French soldlery on May 8, news of 
which has been suppressed hitherto. 

More than 500 non-combatant civil- 
fang, including great numbers of 
women and children, were slaughter- 
ed by the French, who gave 380,000 
inhabitants—many of whom were ig- 
norant of what was going on—only 
one, hour to leave the native section 
of the city in which the French claim- 
ed several rebels, who had attacked a 
French outpost, were hiding. 

French fmperialist Civilization. 

Naturally, only a few of the 80,000 
could leave the quarter in time, and 
the French troops, 3,000 strong, with 
artillery, airplanes and hand granades 
attacked the whole quarter, the ar- 
tillery bombardment lasting fifteen 
hours, 

The French used twelve three-inch 
guns, four howitzers and a dozen 
bombing planes, says the dispatch, 
adding: “Fires broke out immediately. 
The sky was darkened by smoke and 
dust. General panic followed. Women 
and children rushed aimlessly thru 
the streets, falling victims to burst- 
ing shells or collapsing houses.” 

Driven to Join National Army. 

Driven to desperation by the wanton 
massacre, hundreds df men and boys 
who had previously remained neutral 
between tHe French and the rebel 
forces, stormed against the, ring of 
French troops surrounding the dis- 
trict and were efther shot down by 
the superior armed French or broke 
thru to join the rebel forces to revenge 

e murder of their families and the 

estruction of their homes, 

In an interview given a foreign cor- 
respondent by the leaders of the na- 
tionalist liberation movement, they 
point out that while the French peace 
terms look very nica on paper, the 
French cannot be trusted, as four 
successive French governors, have be- 
trayed the Syrians and the Druses 
and the only method for arriving at 
peace is the complete evacuation by 
French troops of Syrian territory, 

Treated as Colony. 

The nationalists point to the bar- 
barous massacres of peaceful natives 
as proof of French imperialist cruelty 
and declare that the league of na- 
tion’s mandate is used by France to 
treat Syria as a French colony and 
not as a nation temporarily under 
mandate, 0 


Runs Over a Young 


Mother; Tries to Kill Self 


Prevented nally times from taking 
her own life, Mrs. Rose Spillman, who 
ran down and killed a young mother 
and injured several other persons se- 
riously, is under police guard at Mt. 
Sinai Hospital in a hysterical com- 
tion, accused of manslaughter. 

Mrs. Spillman was held on the man- 
slaughter charge on recommendation 
of a coroner’s jury. During the night 
she is said to have twice tried to 
strangle herself, once with her stock- 
ings and again with other articles of 
clothing. During the inquest she at- 
tempted to choke herself twice, ac- 
cording to police, 


BROKEN 
EARTH 


MAUPRIC 


An unusual story of Russian life 
in the village. The author vigited 
this little place where he was 
born—and tells the story of Rus 
sian life as he has seen it. 
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Cloth Bound, 
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1113 W. Washington . 
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MUS, SCHOOL 


Assail Teachers for 
Catering to Rich 


(Speéial to The Daily Worker) 

PHILADELPHIA, May 20.—Diserim- 
inations against working-class chil- 
dren ih the public schools of Penn- 
sylvania, and especially against the 
children of foréign-born and Negro 
workers, was bitterly condemned by 
delegates from Wilmington, Del.; New 
York, Chester, Camden and other 
nearby cities, at the first district con- 
vention of the Young Pioneers of Dis- 
trict 8 at 521 York avenue here. 

Diseriminations Against Children. 

Many of the delegates related to the 
eonvention how teachers had catered 
do a select few whose parents were 
wellto-do and discriminated against 
children of working-class parents. In- 
eidents in school life were brought up 
to show the need of combating this 
tendency on the part of the teachers 
to neglect the education of working- 
élass children and spend most of their 
energies in educating a select few of 
the well-to-do class. 

All of the evils of the public school 
gystem were forcibly and intelligently 


brought out by delegates whose ages 


ranged from 10 to 16. Religious in- 
struction in the public schools was 
condemned. 

Teachers Foster Race Hatred. 

The attempt of the teachers in the 
public schools to foster race hatred 

and to build race barriers in the 
schools between children of various 
races was assailed. Delegate after 
delegate took the floor assailing this 
attempt on the part of the teachers 
and the public school system to keep 
alive,race prejudice and race hatreds. 
Demands were made that all race bar- 
riers be abolished and that the chil- 
dren of Negro workers, white workers 
and of other races be allowed to min- 
gle freely in the classes. 

This convention of the Young 
Pioneers decided to reorganize com- 
pletely on the basis of school groups. 
With the regoranization of the 

neers on the school group basis the 
neers will carry on an active and 
tant struggle against discrimina- 
against working-class children in 
public schools and attempts on the 
of teachers to instill race hatred, 
Fer and militarist notions into 
eir minds. 
Nuatlonal Convention Soon. 

This convention ig but one of a se- 
ries of district and city conventions 
that are being held all over the coun- 
try. District 1 (Boston) and 2 (New 
York) have already had their conven- 
tions. A number of city conventions 
dave also been held. At these city 
conventions plans have been laid for 
the calling of district conventions. A 
national convention is to be called 
poor. 

Summer Camps. 

The Young Pioneers, besides carry- 
tng on a struggle against discrimina- 
tions in the public school system, also 

try on social work. They have 

kes, outings, fairs and other affairs. 
Summer camps have been established 
by the Pioneers in various sections of 
the country. These camps are being 
run in opposition to the camps that 
are used by the Boy Scouts to instill 
mflitarist ideas and obedience to the 
s into the heads of the youth. At 
— summer camps the Pioneers Will 
mingle vacation sports with serious 
study of the problems of the working- 
class children. 
Strike Duty. 

The Pioneers are also active on 
ptrike lines. In the Passaic textile 
strike and the strike of the New York 
furriers the Pioneers have carried on 
excellent work on the picket lines, 
aiding the strikers in their fight for 
better oonditions. The Pioneers also 
aid the Workers (Communist) Party 
and the Young Workers (Communist) 
League in their various campaigas. 


Bandits Take Gold Leaf. 

Six masket bandits today raided the 
plant of Price & Co., gold leaf manu- 
facturers, and escaped with $20,000 
worth of this product. While I. L. 
Shaffrey, superintendent, was forced 

open the vault where the leaf was 

d, twenty men and six women 
employes were herded into another 
room and forced to He down upon the 
floor with their hands over their 
heads. The bandits escaped in an 
automobile. 
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WASHINGTON, May 20. — Senator 
David A. Reed, republican of Penn- 
gylvania, will urge the Pennsylvania 
legislature to authorize a state-wide 
referendum on prohibition, he an- 
pounced this afternoon in a formal 
Statement, attributing the defeat of 
his colleague, George Wharton Pep- 
per, to the prohibition win 
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penters’ Local No. 448 have struck the 
job at the Dow Manufacturing com- 
pany, a small, wood framework plant 
at 527 Julian street, Waukegan. 

The carpenters demand recognition 
of the union, a five cent an hour raise 
and also that union material be us 
in the plant. The previous scale was 
$1.15 an hour. The workers are stand- 
ing pat on their demands, as this scale 
has already been recognized in all 


other shops in the district. Fifty work- 


ers are involved in the strike. 
— — — — - 


FRAME-UP IN 
MASS, ECHOED 
IN ARGENTINA 


imperialists Seek to Sup- 


press Protest 
— 


BUPNOS AIRDS, Argentina, May 
20.—The police of the capital in a 
series of raids upon workers’ organ- 
izations, Chiefly those of the Commun- 
ist Party, have arrested fifty of the 
most active leaders of the labor move- 
ment in a so-called “investigation” of 
an explosion which took place at the 
United States embassy the night of 
May 16. . 

Among those arrested are Pedro 
Romo, secretary of the Communist 
Party, and Jose F. Penelon, sceretary 
of the South American bureau of the 
Communist International. 

“Bomb Plot” of imperialists. 

Thruout the whole labor movement 
the bomb plot is looked upon as a 
“plant” and a frame-up to give public 
excuse for suppressive measures 
against the anti-imperialist and labor 
movement in which Communists were 
actively leading. 

This view is borne out by the fact 
that the explosion was practically 
harmless, Only breaking the panel in 
one side of a door, with the chief 
damage being the wounding of a cafe 
proprietor across the street. Also the 
U. 8. ambassador, Peter Augustus Jay, 
was not at home, but arrived ten min- 
utes afterward to tell the police he 
thought the Oommunists had some 
thing to do with it. 

Sacco-Vanzetti Protest. 

The only basis he could give for this 

statement was the receipt by him of 


— 


two forfhal letters of protest at the 


theratened execution of Sacco and 
Vanzetti by the state of Massa- 
chusetts. These were from labor and 
united front organizations in whioh 
Communists are active in behalf of 
Sacco and Vanzetti. The labor organ- 
ization threatened to boycott Ameri- 
cah goods. 

Following the incident a mass meet- 
ing against the Sacco-Vanzetti frame- 
up was broken up by the police. 


! 


CALL ASSEMBLY 
TO CHOOSE NEW. 


POLE PRESIDENT 


od | Pilsud ski 8 to 


Set Up Dictatorship 


(Special.to The Dally Worker) 


WARSAW, May 20—It is rumored 
in Warsaw that acting President Rataj 
has sent out summonses to senators 
and deputies in the name of the pro- 
visional government to prepare for a 
national assembly to choose a presi- 
dent of Poland. The date is set for 
June 28 or 29 in the capital. 

Much agitation is being staged by 
both the extreme left and the extreme 
right of the bourgeois and peasant 
parties for Pilsudski to declare him- 
self dictator of Poland. This he has 
declined to do because he is ae 
“democratic government.” 

Disturbances in Warsaw and nant 
ity have come to an end, but the Pil- 
sudski supporters still feel uneasy 
about the situation in Posen and along 
the eastern frontier. Sentiment 
against several deputies were beaten 
in the street for urging pacification. 

Wants Loans. 

The new finance minister, Gliwic, to- 
day issued a statement in which he 
depicted Poland’s economic condition 
as being very much more rosy than 
ah observation of things would indi- 
cate. He belittled the fall of the 
zloty and declared Poland ecohomic- 
ally sound. All Poland needs, accord- 
ing to the minister, is a few more for- 
eign loans. They don’t have to be 
government loans. He suggests that 
Wall Street bankers might extend 
loans to private industry. 

The socialists and radicals are com- 
pleting their desertion of their old 
idol, Pilsudski, Who they claim has 
no program for the reconstruction of 
Poland, by charging him with having 
precipitated a bloody and useless civil 
war. 

So far, the only program that Pil- 
sudski has championed that differs in 
any way from that of the last g6év- 
ernment is in regard to graft and the 
reorganization of the army. Whether 
these can aid Poland’s ills, which are 
chiefly economic, is doubtful to say 
the least. 


Fascists Beat Up 
Deputy Conti for 

Criticising Them 
ROME, May 20—To give some point 
to Mussolinis declaration that the 
fascist state is just established (with 
the inauguration of the law against 
strikes), Deputy Conti, leader of the 
republican party and editor of the 


newspaper La Voce, was attacked by 
black shirts in his editorial rooms yes- 


terday, clubbed and badly wounded. 


Boston Central Labor Union Demands 


“American Federationist” 


Refuse 


Ads of the Struck Passaic Shops 


BOSTON, May 20.—At a meeting of the Boston Central Labor Union one 


of the left wing delgeates brought up the matter of advertisements of struck 


Passaic mills appearing in the “American Federationist,” the official organ of 


the American Federation of Labor. 


whose workers are now on strike. 


These advertisements are from the Forstmann and Huffman companies, 
It was pointed out that this puts the 


American Federation of Labor in the 
position of a strike breaker because 
of its support of a shop whose work- 
ers are on strike. The labor fakers 
made the opposition that the United 
Front Committee which is conducting 
the Passaic strike is not affiliated 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor, and that therefore, the “American 
Federationist” has the right to pub- 
lish the gtrike-breaking ad. 

The motion to ask the American 
Federation of Labor to withdraw the 
Forstmann-Huffmann ad was carried 
after considerable discussion. It was 
voted to have the Central Labor Un- 
on circularise all affiliated unions 
with a call for relief for the Passaic 
strikers. 

It was further decided that a com- 
mittee from the Boston Central Labor 
Union will request a conference with 
Mayor Nichols with the object of get- 
ting a definite answer to requests for 
wage increases for members of three 
unions employed by the city of Boston. 

The mayor was scored for his eva- 
sive attitude to the request of these 
employes for an increase. The em- 
ployes affected belong to the Women’s 
Municipal Dmployes, 15,906, Station- 
ary Firemen’s Union No. 3, and En- 
gineers’ Union No. 849. They have 
been seeking an increase for more 
than a year. 

The attitude of the mayor toward 


the city employes is a striking ex- 
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MEETING TONIGHT WILL 
HEAR DISCUSSION ON 
THE CRISIS IN POLAND 


The Polish Workers’ Educational 
Club will hold a mass meeting to- 
night at Schoenhoffen Hall, Ashland 
and Milwaukee, to discuss the pres- 
ent situation in Poland. The speak- 
ers will de B. K. Gebert, J. Kowal- 
ski and R. Zoltowski. The latest 
reports from Poland will form the 
basis of the discussion. 

The Polish bureau of the Work- 
ers’ Party is arranging mass meet- 
ings thruout the country in all cen- 
ters having a large Polish popula- 
tion. Z. K. Gebert Will speak in De- 
troit and vicinity, J. Kowalski will go 
to Cleveland and Buffalo, K. Niemyj}- 
ski is holding meetings in New Eng- 
land and K. Okraska will cover east- 
earn Ohio, West Virginia and west- 
ern Pennsylvania. 


ample of the need in Boston of more 
activity on the part of labor to elect 
its own representatives to public of- 
fice. This incident will serve as an 
eloquent argument to the local labor 
movement for the need of a united la- 
bor ticket in the coming election cam- 
paign. 


Use Lethal Gas for 


Executions in Nevada 


— — 


CARSON CITY, Nevada, May 20.— 


[Stanko Jukick and John Randolph are 


to be executed in the lethal gas cham- 
ber of the state penitentiary here to- 
morrow morning. | 


THE DAILY WORKER 


HENBERG 
F OST ER—DUNNE 


Will be the speakers at a 
general membership meet- 
ing to take up most impor- 
tant party problems. Be 
sure to bring along your 
membership book. 


SUNDAY, MAY 23 


at 8 p. m. 


North-West Hall, 


BANKRUPTCY OF 
CE NEARER 
{NAL DEBACLE 


1 tee ent Since War, 
Says Expert 


(Spécial to The Daily Worker) 


PARIS, May 20— Raoul  Peret, 
French finance minister is back from 
London after failing in his effort to 
patch up a debt afrangement with 
Great Britain. 

Among the small circle which un- 
derstand the French financial situa- 
tion it is felt that the mation is hang- 
ing over the edge of the abyss of 
bankruptcy. A well-known expert who 
admits that the “straight truth of the 
terribly critical financial condition” is 
concealed from the public says: 

“In all the years since the war we 
have had not a single statement of 
finance and no public examination 
worth mentioning. And over all is 
the silence of the grave.” 

Point is given the remarks by the 
floundering of the franc on the bourse. 
Yesterday it closed at 35 francs and 
15 centimes to the dollar after drop- 
ping o 36.17. 

Meanwhile demands are current for 
calling parliament and rumors are 
heard ofthe resignation of the cabi- 
net. But the war against Syria, the 
Druses one # Morocco goes on. 


“Every Member Get 
a Member, ” Is the 
: i Party’ s Slogan 


(Continued 1 page 1) 
most efféetive means of carrying out 
the instrifetions. 

“Particiflar effort is being made to 
win back into membership those com- 
rades who failed to register during the 
reorganization campaign last winter. 
Committees of the different Party 
units are to be selected to visit the 
homes of these comrades who dropped 
out temporarily. All who register in 
this drive and come back to the Party 
ee will be re-admitted as old 
members and be considered in good 
standing provided that they pay their 
dues for the months during which they 
failed to attend meetings of the Party 
units and provided that they pledge 
themselvds to be active Party workers 
from now on. 

Use Shop Papers. 

“The Party now has more than 25 
factory papers. The circulation of 
these shop nuclei papers runs into the 
thousands. It is the plan of the or- 
ganization department to have these 
papers play a most prominent role as 
recruiting agents for the Party in the 
present membership campaign. 

“The various language fractions and 
the trade union fractions will have 
special tasks assigned to them in the 
drive. 

“There is also being prepared a se- 
ries of articles by leading active Party 
members in order to stimulate interes; 
and activity on the part of the entire 
membership in the campaign. The 
entire Party press will feature this 
series. 

Campaign Starts May 30. 

“This campaign will be in full swing 
thrueut the country beginning May 30. 
From this date until July 4 the dis- 
tricts will arrange Red Recruiting 
Weeks. For July 4 every city com- 
mittee will arrange a special demon- 
stration or picnic. The present nation- 
wide campaign to celebrate the 150th 
anniversary of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence is to be 
utilized especially in our propaganda 
during this period for the purpose of 
winning over American workers for 
Communism. 

“Simultaneously, a thoroly organized 
effort is to be made to bring new life 
and energy to the existing shop and 
street nuclei and to make each of 
these a vigorous, active Party unit.” 


No 


City Laborers Get More. 
BOSTON, —(FP)—Boston City la- 
borers are to get $5 a day after May 
28 instead of $4.50, Public Works De- 
partment Employes Union Local 149 
announces. Coal teamsters organized 
in Local 68 have won $1 a week wage 
increase by the new two-year pact 
signed by the union. As a result of a 
communication from the Passaic Cen- 
tral Labor Union, the Boston central 
body is calling on all affiliated unions 
to assist the textile workers’ strike in 
New Jersey. 


— 


STATEMENT ON THE ELECTIONS 
IN THE TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 


rinting 


Issued by the National Committee for Amalgamation in the 


Trades. 


To the Members of the International 
Typographical Union: 

Two full tickets are in the field for 

the coming International Typographi- 

cal Union election. 


One, the administration slate, calls 
itself the Lynch-Hays faction, but in 
popular parlance is knowh as the 
“Wahhetas,” and is in control of the 
union. 


The other faction, headed by Charles 
P. Howard, calls itself “progressive.” 


The programs of both these groups 
have little to say concerning the needs 
of our union, such as: 

1, The shorter work day—fiveday 
week. 

2. Full control of apprentices by the 
union. 

8. Lowering the old age pension 
limit to 55 years. 

4. Reaffirming the Quebec amalga- 
mation resolutfon and an active cam- 
paign for its enforcement. 

5. Elimination of the arbitration 
clause in the constitution, and the full- 
est use of the strike weapon. 

In policy and leadership there is 
little to choose between the two fac- 
tions. The previous actions of the 
heads of the tickets show that they 
care little for the opinion or the inter- 
ests of the membership. 

So well is this known that, since 
the abandonment of the 1916-20 pro- 
gram by the so-called progressive lead- 
ership, many militant members of the 
International Typographical Union no 
longer support this leadership. 

The record of Lynch and his admin- 
istration is well known as thoroly re- 
lactionary. His organizational basis is 
the 7,000 or 8,000 prtnter-proprietors 
whose interests are opposed to those 
of the journeymen. 

His recent actions and utterances 
conform to his previous record, as the 
following shows: 

1. His official statements can be in- 
terpreted only as repudiating the 
weapon of the strike which brought 
our union such successes under the 
jadministration of the late President 
McParland—a genuine progressive, 

2. The raising of the old age pen- 
sion assessment without consulting 
the membership. 

3. The raising of the age limit for 
receiving pension from 60 to 65 years 
—a blow at the faithful union men of 
advanced years. 

4. The Lynch-controlled Kalamazoo 
convention rescinded the Quebec amal- 
gamation resolution of 1921. 

We believe that the victory of 
Lynch and his satellites, in view of 
their previous records and the above 
facts would be a tragedy for the In- 
ternational Typographical Union, Un- 
der no circumstances gan we support 
the Lynch slate. 

Charles P. Howard, by his support 
of the injunction process against the 
union in New York, has shown that 
he is unfit to be called a progressive. 
Other questionable actions of his in 


discharged members in Chicago and in 
the difficulty of the union in New 
York call for his repudiation as the 
leader of the progressive party. His 
aid to the public printer, Carter, in 
Washington, D. C., and his sabotage 
of the New York six-hour movement 
all show hith to be everything a pro- 
gressive should not be. 

The Progressive Party, however, has 
a real record of achievement and we 
believe it is the duty of every honest 
member of the wnion to bring it back 
into line with the 1916-20 program. 
Failing this, a crystallization of the 
genuine progressives outside of it is 
inconceivable. 

An indication of the community of 
interest between the leaders of the 
Wahnetas and the Progressive Party 
is shown by the fact that on the pro- 


gressive slate is Frank Morrison, 
hand-maid of the late Gompers and 
upporter of everything reactionary 


’ hruout the labor movement. 


On the Lynch slate, however, is Max 
S. Hayes, candidate for delegate to 
the American Federation of Labor con- 
vention, who has favored progressive 
policies thruout his career. 

John Braun, of St. Louis, a real 
progressive representative of the rank 
and file, is an independent candidate 
for first vice-president. 

In this difficult situation for our 
union, and because we believe that 
neutrality will only play into the 
hands of the reactionary Lynch ma- 
chine and its kindred elements among 
the opposition slate, we ask all honest 
union men to support Max Hayes, 
while at the same time repudiating his 
eulogy of Lynch in the official journal: 
to support John Braun as the in- 
dependent candidate for first vice- 


FIRST 


connection with the reinstatement of | 


president and James Simpson, who 
supports the Canadian progressive 
movement, against Perry and William 
Robinson, 

We believe that these three candi- 
dates are the only genuine pro- 
gressives in the field. 

Our general policy in the coming 
election is to support the progressive 
slate, with the exceptions noted above, 
as against the Lynch ticket, in spite 
of the shortcomings in program and 
leadership that we have enumerated 
above. 

We come to this conclusion for the 
reason that the Progressive Party has 
a certain mflitant tradition, and this 
we cannot entirely disregard, in spite 
of the defection of its leadership. 

We believe that the best elements 
in the unfon are among the progress- 
ives and that they must form the basis 
for any party which will free our 
union from the evils of machine rule 
and collaboration with the bosses, 

We'believe that there is taking place 
in the International Typographical 
Union a revolt against the unprinci- 
pled manner in which the affairs of 
our union are conducted, and we are 
firmly determined, if the attempt to 
make the Progressive Party a real in- 
strument of the rank and file fails, to. 
bring about a new alignment of hon- 
est, intelligent and militant elements 
opposed to the old leadership of both 
factions, 

We believe that in addition to the 
economic program given above that 
the inclusion of: 1, A Labor Party 
based on the trade unions; 2, Recogni- 
tion of the Workers’ and Farmers’ 
government of the Soviet Union, will 
form a platform on which all genuine 
progressives can agree. 

In this election the genuine pro- 
gressives should exert the utmost 
pressure on the Howard faction and 
its following to the end that they are 
forced to fight for the full progressive 
program or line up openly with the 
reactionaries on the other slate. 


We denounce the scurility and vile. 


personalities which both Progs and 
Wahnetas are using as a substitute 
for discussion of fundamental trade 
union issues and We call upon all true 
progressives to conduct the campaign 
in such a manner that the vital af- 
fairs of our union will not be dis- 
cuesed in the tone of a saloon brawl. 
In this campaign we call upon all 
true progressives to remember that, 
as the best elements of the union, 
the safety of the organization really 
rests in their hands and to 80 cenduct 
themselves as to bring into being in 
a place of influence in our union a 
solid group which puts principle and 
policy above the scramble for office. 
National Committee for Amalgamation 
of the Printing Trades. 


Soviet Union Spends 
395,000,000 for Public 
Health During 1925-26 


MOSCOW, b. S. S. R., May 20.— 
Three hundred and ninety-five million 


gold rubles for public health work dur- | 
ing the current fiscal year is provided | 
for in the budget of the Union of the 


Soviet Socialist Republics and those 
of the federated states, according to 
the Isviestia. 

This sum is twice as large as that 
provided in 1923-24. Isviestia further 
reports the establishment in Ukrainia 
in 1925 of 24 infant consultations in 
cities, 177 in rural districts, 60 day 
nurseries in cities, 324 in rural dis- 
tricts and 18 milk kitchens. 

In Kharkov, Kiev, Odessa and Eka- 
terinsolav day nurseries were estab- 
lished for the care of children of uni- 
versity students. 


“The pen is mightier than the 
sword,” provided you know how to use 
it. Come down and learn how in the 
worker correspondent’s classes. 


IN NEW YORK! 


The Next Lecture of the Course 
of Nine Lectures on 


COMMUNISM AND CIVILIZATION 


will be given by 


LEON SAMSON 


at the LABOR TEMPLE, 
244 E. 14th St. (Cor. 2nd Ave.) 


SATURDAY EVENING, MAY 22 
at 8:30 P. M. 
Subject: “The Civilized Passions,” 
analysis of “Human Nature.” 
Questions and discussion after the 


an 


DAILY WORKER BUILDERS’ 


lecture, Admission 25 Cents. 
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hundred points. 
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PICK POSIES FOR THE LADIES ! 


DANCE—SING—PLAY GAMES 


Gambol like a little lamb among the dandelions at the 
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Come to the Aid 


of the 


NOVY MIR 


TOMORROW 


Saturday, May 22 


CONCERT & DANCE 


at the WORKERS’ HOUSE, 
1902 W. Division St., Chicago 


for the benefit of the Russian 
Communist weekly 


NOVY MIR 


Some of the best talents of the 
colony will participate. 

DANCING AND GAMES after the 
concert, 

NOVY MIR needs your ald! 

Come and bring your friends! | 

Beginning at 8 p. m. g 

Admission 35 cents. 


| SATURDAY 


MAY 22 
“The Diminishing 
Empire of Ice 
and Snow”’ 


Byrd’s publicity stunt for the 
navy— 
An unusual and timely article : 
by 
THURBER LEWIS 


in 


3 — 


with 


A short history of polar ex- 
plorations beginning 326 B. 
C—with illustrations. 


Who owns the Arctic? 


How’s the Weather at the 
North Pole? 


Get this issue on 


SATURDAY! 


— 


The Latest Book 
ON RUSSIA | 


Against the lies of the Capitalist 
Press on the progress of Soviet Rus- 
sia Leon Trotsky presents FACTS on 

the latest developments and brilliantly 
answers every argument of the 
enemies of Soviet Russia. By ali 
means add this book to your library. 


$1.50 


Cloth bound, 
By the same Author: 
Whither England? 


Dictatorship vs. Democracy— 
Paper 
Cloth 


$1.75 


50 
1.00 


THE DAILY WORKER PUB. CO. 
1113 W. Washington Bivd. ‘ 
Chicago, III. 


Telephone Lehigh 6022 
DR. ABRAHAM MARKOFF 


Surgeon Dentist 
249 East 115th st., Cor. Second Ave 
NEW YORK CITY 
Office Hours: 9 to 12 A. M.; 2 to 8 P, 
Daily, except Friday; Sundays to 1 P, 
Special Rates to W. P. Members 


A book of cartoons with every 
Get the point! 


SUNDAY 


ADMISSION FREE 


“| Picnic PHILADELPHIA 


BURHOLM 
PARK 


MAY 30 


Take No, 50 Car on 5th Street, 
get off 7300 N. 6th St. 


ARMENIAN REVOLUTIONARY FORCES — 
UNITED IN WORKERS (COMMUNIST ) 
PARTY AFTER A LONG STRUGGLE 


‘To the Armenian Workers of America! 1 
aa Workers, Comrades:—Four years have passed since there was formed 
_ the Armenian Workers Party with the collaboration of the, at that time, 
. existing organizations and groupings such as the Armenian Workers Union, 
the Armenian Labor Federation, and the left wing group of the S. D. 
Hunchakist Party. + — 
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NOTE:—Owing to the fact that 
The DAILY WORKER appeared in 
four-page issues for several days, 
followed by the flood of news on 
the British genepal strike, the pub- 
lication of the closing speech of 


— — 


"fades were true leaders or not. 


The Armenian Workers Party, dur- 
ing the period of two years, did a 
great deal to unite the toiling masses 
in this country and the Armenian 
workers, in turn, followed with great 
interest and attention the activities, 
led by the Armenian Workers’ Party 

Later, however, the unification with 
the Hunchakist dealt a blow to our 
movement. The controversial atti- 
tude of the social democratic Huncha- 
kist leaders and some of the steps 
taken by our comrades resulted in a 
factional fight which has gone on up 
to this time. 


Join The Party. 

We, the members of the former 
Armenian Workers Party, who up to 
this time have remained outside of 
the Armenian fraction of the Workers 
(Communist) Party, declare that we 
cast aside all the past controversies 
aud personal prejudices and declare 
our intention to unite within the 
ranks of the American Workers 
(Communist) Party Armenian Frac- 
tion. We appeal to all the Armenian 
workers who are class conscious to 
support our effort and to join the 
Workers (Communist) Party of this 
country and to aid in building the 
Armenian Communist Press and in 
drawing the Armenian workers into 
the campaign for the Protection of 
the Foreign-Born, into support of the 
International Labor Defense build- 
ing of Workers Educational Clubs as 
well as other important tasks of the 
workers in this country. 


Only Effective Within Party. 

Only within the ranks of the Work- 
ers (Communist) Party can we see 
the salvation of the workers of this 
country. 

The strengthening and growth of 
the Workers (Communist) Party 
means the death of the bourgeois so- 
cial order. 

In making this declaration. of our 
intentions to enter and support the 
work of the Workers (Communist) 
Party and its Armenian Fraction, we 
ask an explanation from our former 
leading comrades, who had left the 
Party and its work, such as S. Chu- 
chian, S. Sidal, P. Minasin, Kasandi- 
sian, A. Tatian, A. Shulakian, S. Kala- 
Mian, A. Demerazian, A. Gulasaria. 
We want to know whether these com- 
We 
would like to have them answer this 
question publicly. 

We also mention Comrade L. Mar- 
dirassian and declare that it is not 
enuf for him to be a simple member, 
but that our expectations of him are 
greater than that. 

We also appeal to Comrade S. Sin- 
arian in Armenia. Comrade Sinarian 
should know that he is one of the 


very few comrades (and not the only 
one) who from little groups and sym- 
pathizers, turned our movement into 
an organized fraction of the American 
Workers (Communist) Party. 

As our great leader, Lenin, origi- 
nated the dictatorship of the prolet- 
ariat and fought with all his strength 
and ability for the liberty of the 
toling masses of the world, so every 
comrade of our party should follow 
the same path. We demand his col- 
laboration in building up our move- 
ment. It is time to put an end to all 
kinds of internal and externa] faction- 
alism and to start real work for broad- 
ening the frame of the Armenian 
Fraction. 

All Armenian workers from New 
York to Los Angeles join under the 
red banner of the Workers (Comm- 
nist’ Party. 

Long live the Red November! 

Long live the Workers (Commu- 
nist) Party of .America! 

Long live the Armenian Fraction of 
the Workers (Communist) Party of 
America! N ’ 

Signed; Former Branches of the 
Armenian ‘Workers Party: Chicago, 
Detroit, New York, Chelsea and Los 
Angeles. 


Nucleus 10, Boston, 
Package Party Nets 
$61 for Passaic Strikers 


BOSTON, Mass., May 20.—A pack- 
age party arranged by Nucleu 10 of 
the Workers (Communist) Party at 
the Chelsea Labor Lyceum netted $61 
for the benefit of the Passaic strikers. 
A short program with singing, recita- 
tions and dancing was arranged. Cole- 
man of the Passaic strikers’ relief 
committee spoke. 
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Subscriptions: Rates 
The Daily Worker 
1 year—100 points Prices 


% year— 45 points on 


3 mos.— 20 points brick 
2 mos.— 10 points 
The Workers Monthly: 
1 year— 30 points $2.00 
% year— 10 points 1.25 
The Young Worker: 
1 year— 30 points 1.00 
% year— 10 points -50 
The Young Comrade: ' 
1 year— 10 points 50 


Moscow or bust! Don’t bust before 
you get a sub—but get 5 subs and you 
can have your bust. 
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The Chicago Party Membership 


; 
* 


GENERAL party membership meeting will be held Sunday evening, May 


23, 8 p. m., at the North West Hall, corner North and Western Avenues. 

The party speakers will be Comrades Ruthenberg, Foster, and Dunne. 
Important party work will be taken up and each member should bring his 
paid up membership book.—Arne Swabeck. 
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This big feature 
will be given to our 
readers on 


JUNE 1 


(not June 15 as an- 
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nounced Wednes- 
day)—which gives 


us a better and Name | 
more urgent reason | 
to ask you to — f 
Order a bundle ch 

Rates: 2 Cents 1 RIE ²˙ A 9 
3% Cts. Saturday Issue 0 


1113 W. Washington Blivd., Chicago, Iii. : 


Enclosed §........ rae for the June issue. 


THE DAILY WORKER, 


8 coples every day. 
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Gregory Zinoviev at the Enlarged 
Executive Committee meeting of 
the Communist International was 
delayed until today.“ The report of 
Zinoviev's speech, as furnished by 
the International Press Correspond- 
ence, is as follows: 
* 8 6 

OSCOW, U. S. S. R. — (By Mail) 

Gregory Zinoviev, chairman of 
the Communist International was 
greeted with great applause then 


can say with a good conscience that 
the enlarged E. C. C. I. has done 
everything in its power to study all 
corners of the European working 
class movement ‘and the revolution- 
ary movement of the whole world, t 
explain the past mistakes and to find 
the correct line for the whole of the 
world proletariat, Our work was not 
done smoothly and without hin- 
drances, but despite the difficulties 
we have succeeded in solving the 
most important problems of the time 
satisfactorily. 

“The session of the enlarged E. C. 
C. I. were held in a period when the 
stabilization of capitalism is begin- 
ning to shake. It was however, not 
a period of shaking for the bolshe- 
vization of the parties but of consoli- 
dation. Our most important problem 
is the/ problem of building bridges be- 
tween the masses of the proletariat 
and its advance guard. For this rea- 
son the tactic of the united front and 
in particular the trade union ques- 
tion played a very important role in 
our sesisons. Last year still very 
great doubt existed in the ranks of 
the French and the German parties 
in connection with the formation of 
the Anglo-Russian unity committee. 
Today it has already been proved that 
the Anglo-Russian committee is one 
of the most important bridges to the 
masses, ~ 

The Amsterdam rights are working 
feverishly against us, especially i 
England itself. Many signs point to 


respect. Naturally however, this dan. 
ger must not be overestimated for 
our friends in England are alse at 
work. Petty diplomacy will not at. 
tain much in this respect. The course 
of the class struggle and the will of 
our comrades is decisive here. The 
course of the class struggle, particu- 
larly in Great Britain however, is fa- 
vorable for us and it will bring ali 
disruptive plans to nothing. We must 
however be on, our guard and when 
we are beaten back here and there we 
must redouble our work for the inter- 
national unity of the trade union 
movement. The slogan of interna- 
tional unity will be for months to 
come, perhaps for years, the most im. 
portant slogan of the Comintern. The 
organizational form of the work in 
this connection is not of decisive im. 
portance. If one bridge is endangered 
we shall defend it and build three 
others. 


UR enemies will interpret our dis- 

cussion as a great crisis inside the 
Comintern. I must emphasize what 
Bucharin said however, that there is 
no great crisis here, actually no crisis 
at all. Naturally however, the symp- 
tomatic significance of our discfissions 
must not be underestimated. 

It is absolutely not to be under- 
stood how one can possible vote for 
the Zinoviev theses which were unani- 
mously accepted by the Russian dele. 


of the German commission are incor. 
rect. The line of my theses, and that 
of the open letter and 
resolution is the same, 

HE attitude of the Comintern 

against the right and against the 
ultra-left is nothing new, nothing ac- 
cidental, not a changing affair. but the 
fundamental of Leninism, the funda- 
mental of the Comintern. Even Marx 
was compelled to fight these two devi- 
atlons even if they went then under 
other names. For this reason we do 


— 


not need any new attitude, all we need 
to do is to retain the old principles of 
the Comintern with the necessary 
firmness. And we have done this very 
well. We have undertaken no revis. 
ion of the Fifth Congress and we 
have dealt out strong blows both to 
right and ultra_right in accordance 
with the situation in the parties and 
countries in question. Neither the 
the rights are today 
what they were a few years ago, An 
1920 and 1921 the ultra-left consisted 
of comrades who came from the fight 
| with the illusion that victory de- 
pended on us alone. At that 
there was something fresh and revolu. 
— in these elements. Today this 


is no longer the case. In the same 
| way the rights in the years 1920, 1921 
| consisted to a certain degree of ele. 


ments who fought against the social 
democratic remnants in themselves. 
The present rights, however, are part- 


commenced his closing speech. We 


the possibility of vaccilation in this 


gation, and in the same breath say | 
that the epen letter and the resoltion 


the German 


time | 
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ly figures who remain for 


from within. The worst of the ultra- 


masses and the rights lead the 
masses away from real Communism. 
Both must be fought energetically and 
in the past we have 2 this. The 
speaker then mentioned various ul 
tralefts who had left the Comintern, 
for instance, Gorter and Pannekoek 
and a number of German K. A. P. work- 
ers who were honest fighters and it 
has been worth white to attempt to 
convince them. These were made of 
different stuff than Katz. S¢hwmacher 
was once again different. We have 
still a rather generous collection of 
ultraleft elements inside the Comin- 
tern and-I hope that they wl, not lead 
us but permit themselves to he taught. 
On the right we had also a great num- 
ber of people who left us, for in- 
stance, Levi, Frossard, Friesland, 
Hoeglund, Tranmael, etc. „ Amongst 
them were very capable people. I 
don’t intend to speak about people 
like Bubnik who simply sol them- 
selves. Some rights still xemain in- 
side the Comintern and of e some 
are developing into real and honest 
Communists. Those comraties are 
worthy of remark who left us but 
later found their way back to the 
Comintern like Serrati. We fought 
very strongly against him but when 
we observed the first sigtis “that he 
was honestly beginning to sée his mis- 
takes, the Comintern and the Italian 
party did everything in order to make 
his return possible. Many ultra-lefts, 
Italian and German comrades, have 
come back and it is the task of the 
Comintern to make the return of such 
comrades as even as possible. All 
forces which we can bring into the 
line of the Comintern must be utilized 
for our struggle. 


HE enlarged executive fought 

against the rights in France, Cze- 
cho-Slovakia, Norway, and’ 
in Germany and against the ‘ultra-left 
in Italy, Poland, Norway, ‘faa above 
all in Germany. The Cominterp re- 
| jected the attempts of certain German 


ultra-left and French rights to shift 
n 


their own mistakes onto the central 
committee, and in this the {@mintern 
was eorrect. The speaker condemned 
attempted to utilize the differnces of 
opinion inside the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union for petty fraction- 
al purposes. 8 

The attempt to represent the exe- 
cutive as tho it only fought against 
the right or only fought nst the 
left, has been brought to Wought by 
the sessions of the enlarged execu- 
tive. We have proved that the Comin- 
tern struggles, mercilessly against the 
Ultra-left, but that at the same time 
it makes no concessions to the right. 
The Comintern remains and will con- 
tinue to remain on the basis of Len- 
inism. = 4 

HERE were still pessimistic ten- 

dencies in the commfssions, but we 
must objectively record thesgfact that 
the parties @re strengthening, that 
their forces have become better. 

Altho the parties are stil weak in 
forces, it must be said that-the poli- 
tical level of the average comrade is 
rising, that the social composition of 
the parties has improved, and that 
many comrades have deyeloped to 
leadership from working class cir- 
cles. 

I believe that our decisions are ab- 
solutely correct. The blows delivered 
against the Ruth Fischer group and 
similar groups and also the rather 
heavy blows against the French right 
were completely justified. Politics 
are embodied in persons and for this 
reason it is impossible to fight against 
errors without hitting people here and 
there. 5 

In a number of parties we have 
achieved important successeg, In the 


parties have made tremendous prog- 
ress. 
party despite the great difficulties. 
The C. P. of Germany was Fuccesstul 
in coming out of its isolation and at 
least to a certain extent in breaking 
down the wall between tha, social de- 
mocratic and Communist workers. 
The circulation of the orggn of the 
Red Front Fighter League has increas- 
ed by 40,000 in the last tw months. 
The membership of the R Women 
‘and Girls’ League is steadiJy growing 
Taken singly, these are small matters, 
but altogether they show that we are 
on the way to the masses. The French 
party has also been decent in its 
efforts to reach the masses, , 
E Comintern cannot dg wonders. 
But nevertheless it was able to as- 
sist various parties to overcome their 
internal crises. After the Paris Com- 
mune it needed a decade for the so- 
'cialist movement to stand on its feet 
once again. In Italy, however, where 
the victory of fascism was certainly 
as great a defeat for the working 
‘class movement as the defeat of the 
Paris Commune, the Italian working 
class needed much less than ten years 
in order to get once again onto its 
feet. In Bulgaria, also where a whole 
Communist generation was physical- 
ly destroyed, the Communist Party 
| will need less than a decade to re- 
cover. 


us in order to spoil the Comintern 


lefts and the rights is that the ultra- 
lefts lead Communism away from the 
dous struggles which will be similar 
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tempo of history. But the experiences 
of the Russian revolution and of the 
Comintern are of very great assist- 
ance. Great Britain is facing tremen- 


to social transformations. If a min- 
ers’ strike takes place, our first and 


xtly Also 


past year the British and the Italian | 


This is also true of the German | 


most important task will be to organ- 
‘ize world action in support of the 
strikers. In France the crisis is be 
coming ever riper, it has even pro- 
gressed during the course of our ses- 


sion. I believe that the slogan of the 


workers and peasants government is 
suitable in France just now. | 

We must connect this slogan with 
the daily questions and as the crisis 
becomes ever more intense, so we 
must put the slogan of the workers 


ter of our agitation. The speaker is 
in agreement with the German central 
committee and the report of the Ger- 
man delegation in the analysis of the 
German situation. Even-if the crisis 
in Germany is not so intense as the 
crisis in 1923, it is nevertheless no 
isolated episode. A very important 
fact is that a crisis is mtensifying in 
three great parallel countries, At the 
same time the revolution in the East 
is maturing and this shows that we 
are approaching a new turning point. 
Altho there exists no immediate revo- 
lutionary situation, there is a gradual 
transition from the defensive to the 
offensive. In 1923, both the internal 
and external difficulties of the revolu- 
tionary struggle in Germany were very 
great. These external difficulties have 
now become less by the parallel in- 
tensification of the crises in France 
and England. 

HE attractive force of the Russian 

revolution for the world working 
class was never so great as it is to- 
day. Despite all difficulties the whole 
working class of the world feels that 
we are in the middle of the work of 
socialist reconstruction. 

The social democratic workers who 
were poisoned for years by the slan- 
ders of the social democratic leaders 
felt thru their proletarian instincts the 
guccesses which the work of socialist 
reconstruction brought to us even in 
the first years. This is a very im- 
portant contribution to the psychology 
of The masses. 

T is important that the decisions 

should not merely be adopted but 
studied and carried out. We must in- 


troduce more democracy and more col- 


lective work into our ranks. This is 
possible because the parties are con- 
solidating themselves, their forces 
have come stronger and because we 
are not in a period of immediate civil 
war. Naturally, less democracy and 
more civil: war against the bourgeoisie 
would be better. In the present situ- 
ation, however, the internal party de- 
mocracy is very important. We must 
improve the organizations of the Com- 
intern and abolish their defects. 


E getting up of two perspectives 
for the future remains correct. The 
task of revolutionary leadership is to 
judge the situation objectively, to re- 
tain both perspectives in mind and 
to do everything to speed up the more 
favorable and shorter perspective. We 
shall perform this task also. Crises 
cannot be avoided. It is our task to 
utilize our great historical experiences 
in theory and practice to overcome 
these crises. It is necessary to re- 
tain the greatest possible objectivity 
and calm and mot to be afraid of en- 
ergetic arguments. Communism is a 
robust child which will pass all crises 
and overcome all errors. This natur- 
ally does not mean that we should 
produce mistakes and crises. But 
where they are inevitable, we must 
overcome them. We have already won 
the sixth part of the earth and even 
our enemies are now convinced that 
| they can’t take it away from us any 
more. We stand at the beginning of 
a great national revolution in the 
Orient, particularly in China with its 
almost five hundred million inhabi- 
tants. In the most important coun- 
tries of European capitalism, above all 
in Great Britain, the Communist move- 
ment is growing. We have argued 
very much here, we have dealt out 
hard blows, but now let us get back to 
work in closed ranks. A future gen- 
‘eration will not see the victory of 
‘Communism in Europe, our own gener- 
ation will see it and I hope not only 
in Europe. (Applause). The Comin- 
tern is growing to fight all difficulties, 
it does not exaggerate, it knows that 
great weaknesses are present in all 
countries. We are, however, certain, 
that the Comintern will get rid of 
these mistakes and that the proletar- 


prepared to give our lives to assist 
the world proletariat in its struggle. 
(Protracted applause and the singing 
of the International.) 


HAIRMAN Geschke: We close 
the sixth session of the enlarged 
executive with the call: Back to 
work for the carrying out of the de- 

| cisions, for the establishment of the 
united front. Warm revolutionary 


greetings to the international work- 
ing class, above all to our comrades 
in the prisons. Long live the Com- 
intern! Long live the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union! Long 
live Soviet Russia! 


! 


and peasants ever more into the cen- 


iat will be victorious and we are all 
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BOSTON, Mass. — The Young Com- 
munists of the Kostroma District in 
the Soviet Union have sent our Bos- 
ton comrades their hearty greetings 
and we have responded in part 

follows: ee re: ae 
From our YOUNG WORKER of 
May ist, 1926, we find out of many 
presents and greetings you have ex- 
tended to us thru Comrade J. William- 
son, for which we wish in the name 
of the Young Workers (Communist) 
League of this district to extend our 
heartiest thanks and greet- 
ings. : ; 
“The conditions of the young work- 
ers in America and in our district in 
particular are ing worse every 
day. Wages ra from $8 to $15 per 
week. Sanitary conditions, particu- 
larly of the young workers in the tex- 
tile mills (the leading industry in our 
district) is very bad. In one mill 
more than 300 accidents happened 
last year. 
for the textile industry but for the 
biscuit, shoe, candy and many others 


as well. 


3 to our N. F. C. and our 
world Aeader, the Young Communist 
International, we are on the road to- 
wards becoming a mass organization 
in the United States. We are concen- 
trating on the large shops and facto- 
ries, not, however, overlooking the 
small places where young workers are 
employed. Altho we have only 120 
members in the League, we already 
have 500 children in the Young. 
Pioneers League. 

“The struggle in which you have 
already won your victory must be 
finished here ,too. We will win un- 
der the banner of the C. I. and . 

1 Nat Kay, 

District Organizer. 


“WOT PROTECTED BY LAWS 


The Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
partment of Labor announces that 
“Child workers in the sugar beet 
fields of Wisconsin arg now protected 
by. state child labor laws.” The hours 
of children working in the beet fields 
are limited to 8 a day and 48 a week 
and the laws forbid their employment 
between the hours of 7 p. m. and 7 
a. m. ‘It further prohibits children 
under 14 who have not completed the 
eighth grade from working during 
school hours. No mention is made of 
legislation for children employed in 
other industries or of any efforts made 
to improve the wages of the child 
workers of the beet fields, in the bul- 
letin. It is only by the complete aboli- 
tion of child labor up to 14 years of 
age and the state maintenance of the 
children that a real measure will have 
been taken towards abolishing this 
chronic evil. 


Pinched Pioneer Head 
Causes Stir 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—The arrest 
of Anna Lyons, district Young Pioneer 
director of the Young Workers (Com- 
munist) League, for assembling with 
100 working-class children in Syca- 
more Grove on May Ist has caused 
quite a stir here. The red-baiting Los 
Angeles Times states that Park Super- 
intendent Hayes had reported to As- 
sistant City Prosetueor Krowl “that 
a woman led the children in the cry, 
‘Hurrah for Russia! To with 
the United States! Later, accord- 
ing to the report, it was learned that 
the woman was Comrade Lyons. Of 
course, the reported cheers are pure 
buncombe. The cheers which were 
very likely used were, “Hurrah for the 
Workers’ and Farmers’ Government of 


Russia'! Down with capitalism and 
the capitalist government in the 
U. 8.“ 


Comrade Lyons pleaded “not guilty” 
to the charge and the case will be 
fought. 


N. Picante (Side 
Affair May 23 


The Pioneers are going to hold the 
first woncert and entertainment to open 
theecampaign for the Leninist Youth 
Club Camp. Where? At Webster 
hall, 11th street between 2nd and 3rd 
avnues. When? May 23rd, at 1 
p. m. sharp. The program? Moissaye 
J. Olgin, Pioneers of Soviet Russia,” 
concert, Ukranian Children’s Orches- 


tra: dances, Pioneer dancing class; 
plays, School Days, by Pioneers. 
Chairman, a Pioneer. Will we be 
there? Supe. 


— : 
A suh a day will help to drir- 
eapital away. 
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in Kostroma, U.S.S.R.| 


This holds good not only 


BEET FIELD. CHILD LABOR - 
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Peoria Moves Nearer to 
Moscow dee. 


speaks for itself aud needs very little 
comment, of how to build our organ - 
zation by building our press is the 
one Peoria, Ill. 


Only a short time ago nobody hardly 
heard of Peoria beyond the fact that 


the miners held their convention t 
two years ago and the DAIL 
WORKER got Farrington’s goat by 
being right there on the job. But we 
did not have an organization—we only 
had one comrade there. So when (t 


came to appointing the quotas in the 
present DAILY WORKER campaign 


was only assigned 1,000 points, 


a modest amount given to small towns , 


where there are few comrades. 


We did not quite expect Peoria to 


get even that many. But we over- 


looked something—we forgot all about 
Which, how- 
Comrade 


e Max Cohen. 
ever, did not mean 
Cohen forgot about the Communist 
press. And besides Comrade Cohen 
was always anxious to organize a 


‘League in Peoria. So all of a sudden 


subs started pouring in from Peoria. 
Comrade Cohen was determined—it 
was, as he said, “Moscow . . . or (a) 
Bust!” Well, Comrade Cohen has a 
Bust already (one of Lenin, a beaut!- 
ful thing given to every worker se- 
curing 500 points in the campaign) 
and he sure means to get to Moscow. 

Peoria is ahead of any city in the 


United States in filling their quota— 
and the cam- ° 


it has 55 per cent fill 
paign is not half over yet. Peoria is 
going to win the beautiful silk banner 


from the Communist Party of Mos- 


cow and Comrade Cohen has a cork- 
ing chance of going to Moscow, as all 
the subs were secured by himself. 
But that is not all—the last letter 
we got from Comrade Cohen anounces 
the formation of a Young Workers’ 
League in Peoria. Comrade Cohen 
writes: . . . well the secret Is out! 
All we need Is a place to meet. I had 
to get subs . . . and the formation of 
a League was one of the ways to do 
it!“ By talking to young workers, 
from whom he secured Young Worker 
subs, Comrade Cohen was successful 
Win them interested to the point 
where he had enough members to 
start a unit of the Y. W. L. 

Ir all the comrades in the country 
felt about the sub campaign the way 
Comrade Cohen felt, -this is what 
would happen: We would not only 
make the DAILY WORKER drive a 
huge success and get hundreds of new 
subs for the DAILY WORKER and 
YOUNG WORKER, but we would have 
a League in every town where we 
have none at the present time and we 
would build up our existing Leagues 
to be real strong functioning organi- 
zations. 

All we say to you, comrades (quot- 
ing the well-known old Bible) —GO 
THOU AND.DO LIKEWISE! 


BOSTON UNITED FRONT MEET 
TO FIGHT MILITARISM 


BOSTON, Mass.—A mass anti-mtli- 
tarist conference is scheduled to take 
place here Sunday, May 30th, 7:30 
p. m. at the Huntington Ave. Y. M. 
C. A. Besides the various student 
bodies, labor unions and other organi- 
zations, the Young Workers (Commu- 
nist) League will be represented. The 
League is one of the organizations 
represented on the initiative com- 
mitee. 

At this conference the question of 
the intense militarization of the youth, 
thru increased armaments, military 
appropriations, the Citizen’s Military 
Training Camps, Réserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, etc., will be thoroly 
discussed. An immediate program for 
an honest and energetic struggle 
against militarism acceptable to all 
the youth organizations represented 
will be worked out. 
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CORRECTION. 


The N. E. C. of the Y. W. L. has 
decided to appoint a management 
committee to take complete charge of 
the business management of the 
YOUNG WORKER and YOUNG 
COMRADE. The previous statement 
printed in these columns stated that 
the N. E. C. had decided to take over 
the business end of these publications 
—a thing which has always been in 
force. 


COME OVER TOMORROW! 

In order help the paper, the Chi- 
cago worker correspondents of the 
Novy Mir are giving a concert and 
dance next Saturday, May 22, at the 
Workers’ House, 1902 W. Division 
St. Some of the best talents, actors 
and “musicians, will participate in 
the program. 

All comrades and friends of the 
Communist press should aitend this 
affair and help make it a success. 

Beginning at 8 p. m. Admission 
only 35 cents, | 


| 


The Future Belongs to the Youth! 
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LENINIST YOUTH CAM? 


— — 


THE YOUNG PIONEERS 
Are Celebrating the Opening of the Campaign for the 


With a Big 
CONCERT 


Sunday, May 23, 


Our program will include the fol- 


lowing: 


1926, 1 P. M. in 


WEBSTER. HALL, 119 E. 11th St., N. V. C. 


5 


1. Grand Pioneer March. 


2. School Days (play, 2 acts). 


3. International Workers’ Chil- 
dren’s Symphony Orchsetra. 
4. Why? Play in 5 scenes. r 


{ x 
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On r ART 


Pioneer Dancing Class. 


6. Pioneer in the Soviet Republic, 


by J. M. Olgin. 


7. Why, a Leninist Youth Camp? 


Pioneer Speaker. 


8. The Pioneers and the Working 


Class, by W. W. Weinstone. 
5. Classical and Folk dances by the 


2 


9. S. Don Dist. Org. of Dist. No, 2. 


17 = 


— 


Chairman: Pioneer. 
Admission: Adults, 50c; children, 
15c. 


~Auspices: Young Pioneers of Amer! 
ca, District No. 2. — 
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EXPOSE FORD 


Ford Motor. Company maintains an 
ge system. 


eign-born workers. 


jated many trade unions and other 


FACTORY SPY 
“ORGANZATION 


“By A Worker Correspondent” 
DETROIT, Mich., May 20. — The 


This information 
s disclosed In the justice court of 


graphing and finger-printing of kor. 


The meeting was arranged by the 
Detroit Council for the Protection of 
the Foreign Born, to which are affil- 


workers’ organizations. A patrol 
wagon drew up in front of one of the 
gates where the workers were stand- 
ing and from it two policemen Jumped 
down and made the arrest. 
What Does Service“ Mean? 

At the trial, in addition to the of- 

ficers, there testified for the prosecu- 


by Leon 
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, NEW PRIZES 


—WHITHER RUSSIA? In this brilliant book 


latest facts about the world’s first workers’ government in Soviet Russia. 


ie AWAKENING OF CHINA, by Jas. H. Dolsen. 
that should be in every worker's library. 


Trotsky every worker will find the 


A new book 


Tabor“ Editor Prepares 


the honorable supporter of the Gom- 
pers gang,” W. E. McEwen. 

In the article that follows the head- 
une the “compromiser” of all classes 
in society assures us that Mr. Green 
always was a friend of both rich and 
poor and that he, the head of the 
American Federation of Labor, will 
satisfy all. 

“The speaker,” it reads, “will have 
a message of hope and cheer for all.“ 
To indicate the correctness of his 
words the editor brings quotations 
from Gompers’ successor himself. Mr. 


How the Arlington Mill 


loom system in the Arlington mill. 
There was one worker, a young 
weaver, who came every morning and 
noon looking for work. This weaver 
was down and out. He didnt know 
where the next meal was coming 
from. One morning thé overseer 
called that weaver over and gave him 
some sweet talk on running 12 looms, 
promising him the best of work and a 
standing weekly wage. 

The weaver being at the starvation | 
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GE BUNK ABOUT PROSPERITY 
OF AMERICAN FARMERS GETS SEVERE 
JOLT AS. FARM TENANCY INCREASES 


— — — Ce 


By LELAND OLDS, Federated Press. 
The bunk about improvement of farm conditions which is being spread 
by the Codlidge propaganda machine gets a severe jolt from farm census 
figures covering 1925. These show that the farm population was decreasing 
two and one-half times as fast in 1925 as in 1924 and taht farm tenantry is 


the decrease in farm population 
182,000, 


901,000 More in 1925. 


sition. 


sms small. 


ar deflation. 


The 


In 1925, 2,036,000 persons left farm- 


1 this meant a net 
nt ‘away from the farms of 
persons. The excess of births 
baths was 422,000. 
biggest proportional loss in 


t of all farme were operated 


r cent; in 1910, 87 per cent; 
per cent; 
; and in 1880, 28.6 per cent. 
e increase in the percentage op- 
ented by tenants from 1920 to 1925 
But its importance ap- 
in the figures for the separate 
tes showing the sudden jump in 
nancy in states hardest hit by post- 
point, was forced to accept this propo- farme operated by a eg 


1890, 28 


‘ for . worker correspondent’s multipiying west of the Mississippi 
story 9 ‘in * week to be published The farm population on January 1, 1926, according to the government 
n the issue of May 28 figures, was 30,666,000. This is a decrease of 479,000 in 12 months. In 1924 
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4 2 er. year subscription to THE WORKERS MONTHLY—twel , Withou accou ‘ e ACTORS STRIKE 
} "Outi M eating: issues for a year’s pleasure and benefit, ed we. excess 2 — over 1 
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Highland” Park at the trial of three farm * oocurred in the moun- 1 
comradés charged with violating a Easy Berth for Self i In Put Over the 12-Loom e SiR ——— face Idaho, Fight on P roducer 
city ordinance prohibiting the ere ; " yompg, Colorado, New Mexico, Ari-| p 
bution, of leaflets. a | Camp of of the Bosses System in Lawrence rons, ah und Nevada. ‘Those states|unionised actors „f the eln nos 
On the night of April 80 leaflets showed a hét loss of 3.9 per cent in — = a — 
were distributed in front of the Ford By « Worker. ker. Correspondent By a Worker Correspondent. farm population. In 1924 they also] Garrick theater, shut do ning : * 
Highland Park factory, announcing u DULUTH, Minn. May 20 — Work-] LAWRENCE, Mass. May 20 —| led th ary with 2.8 per cent. May 13 dich een 3 e gl 
meeting called for the 2nd of May to ers Invite People ot All Classes to At] About a year ago when work was T t Farmers on Increase. arrears. The withdrawal t mel 5 
take place in the armory for the pur. tend ‘Green Meeting” is the headline very slow thruout Lawrence and the . of their la- 
eurried by the labor“ in Du- he shift, of American farmers | °F ended the performances but not 
pose of protesting against the pending — pied r n rd workers were trying to fight off star-| rom dependent ownership into the the troubles of the management which 
legislation for the registering, photo- ; ’ vation, the bosses introduced the 12-|tenant/ class continued. In 1925 38.6 had previously made a mess of the 
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BETTY DEAR CO, 
AT THE GARRICK 


Equity Aun, Leads the 


business end in New York where the 
production ran under the name of 
Top-Hole. 
The week in Chicago had been a 
poor one from the box office point of 
view so the actors called a union meet- 
ing where they decided that it would 
probably become no better. They pre- 
sented an ultimatum to the manager 
to come across with the past week’s 
wages or they would quit the job. He 
failed to meet the payroll and they 
walked out. 
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We're Proud of this Book! 
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That's US You See — 


With our chest thrown out and our pants pulled up 


tion a certain Herman A. Thomas. Green says: “Both employers and em- eign After getting the looms g0/;j, some of these states in 1920 and Actors Walk Out. and our thumbs right under suspenders, Fred Ellis 
Under cross-examination, he testified |Ployes should seek to promote indus a weaver was watched for 91925 were: The management now forfeits under made this drawing of US in all o | 
that he was employed by the Ford Co. trial peace, to settle differences with-| short time. The overseer became co pere Tonen Ferme the Equity contract as much of a ur glory. 
, rmers 
in the factory service department. Out industrial warfare. vinced that it was possible to r N 000 g 6 
a * were the . “The workers should be encouraged that number of looms. He called @- Per cent of tenant eee erer 2 pha e rn a ane yon we did and the cartoons we 
of thie department he replied, after to give their best efforts and the em-jother weaver and put thé same projo- farms in 1926 1920 ſtne company back to New York. In got and the genius that's in our class. You betcher 
some hesitation, that this department ployers should seek to find ways and |sition before him. This continued jor (West, North, Central) addition the principal back th life we're proud! 
attended to all police and fire depart. means by which that can be done.” some time, until the n ume n 14.1% | show, @ Chicagoan nanied J. R. Len- 
ment matters and saw to it that the | Having read this encouraging mes, introduced. vows r 44. 41.7 f testey, is being sued by the uni : And ill ’ 
factory work went on properly and Sage, I began to look over the rest of] The bosses’ profits * goed. Missouri 22.6 28.8 another canis A- you will be too! 
normally. the news, full of hope that there [The workers have to work twife as North Dakota 84.4 25.6 1 Ss pay in lieu of one 
Mr, Thomas, obviously a hundred |Would be something on the strikes [hard but get paid one-half of/what South Dakepp 41.5, 34.9 “Every one of these proceedings 10 
percenter, did not go home when he in — = pow 2 8 — ert they used to. — of the Bpeed- Nebraska +. 46.4 42.9 covered by the Equity union Trew You can get this book of over seventy cartoons by 
quit work at 12 o’clock at nicht. The on the great strike in nnen up system, hundred of works are Kansas «ti 42.2 40.4 [under which almost every theatrical seventee tists wi 
leaflets interested him and he was 80 ny eae e ppt forced to walk the streets, geeking | (West, South, Central) company in the United A eget e 
incensed at the prospect of an offer of ’ work. 1 am — , 
. ome . ri ne, the potential |mentioned. about the labor amen Whig Ann 56.7 51.3 | ates,” says Frank R. Dare, Chicago A YE , r 
sn oa 2 — 888 he äll over the world. 1 f Louisiana . 60.1 57.1 |secretary of the Actors’ Equity Asso- CRIP TI ON TO 
ment and he waited for about a halt. after I considered Mr. McEwen, the 5. — 8 stems t Ai d * 5 ~ 80.4 63.3 taken across the country from New A LY WORKER 
hour until the arrests were made. He „poor fish” who is calling himself a | y 0 (Mountain }tates) York, stranded on the coast and left " 
| bent, went batte bey instruction of his Irlend of laber“ but mhe makes «| Bosses Get More Profits nana . «21.9 11 [helpless without wages and without (or a total of 100 points in this campaign) 
foreman, M. N. Johnson. Incidentally, Ming from the exploiters ot labor. — Idaho 2 244. 15.9 return transportation. Now the bond 
the patrol wagon was a Lincoln ma | Keep it up, Mr. McEwen, for we um By a Worker Cotrespondent. Wyoming .i} 17.9 12.5 }Teduired by the union and the vigilant $1.00 without subscription. 
chine made by the Ford Co. [eeretana very well 1 belt Ser te LAWRENCE, Mass., May 20.—Tho| Colorado .. 30.9 23.0 > gata of contract rights by the 
owre making your job well for the New Mexico 17.1 12.2 union officials has changed this and 
Sentence Has Union Label. l Passaic mill owners are not satisfied . 
e bosses; they'll appreciate it. But the itn the huge profits which they have Arien 21.6 18,1 [made acting a more secure occupa- THIS WILL MAKE IT EASY to get your subscriptions 


The judge, Fred Keller, found the 
‘defendants guilty. In each case, on 
imposing the fine, he made the state- 
ment that neither he nor the police 
department were prejudiced because 
it was a labor case. He believed in 
labor himself, and even held a card in 
some union. What a fine trade union- 
ist he is can be seen from the fact 
that when he was informed that the 
case would be appealed he expressed 
his regrets at the consent to the ap- 
peal by the defendants. It was too 
bad, he added, that these workers 
were exploited on the one hand by the 
capitalists and on the other by their 
leaders. 


Novy Mir Calls 
for Aid; You Can 
Help Tomorrow Night 


made in the last few years. They Utah 4 11.1 10.9 2 8 


have a planning board made up of| The ust zorth central group shows Union on the Job. 

efficiency men who watch the work- an incrtge“from 94.2 per cent to 37.8 Equity holds no union meetings in 
ers, time their moves and are for-|per ceNfmiithe proportion of tenant Chicago but whenever any of its mem 
ever adding speed-up systems which|farms tohe total. In 1910 only 30.9 bers has @ grievance against a man- 
throw men out of work and reduce per centif‘the farms in this regon Asement it gets on the job. Equity 
the pay envelope of those at work. were Opated by tenants. In the is a division of the Associated Actors 
The efficiency men look on the] west sow central group the propor- and Artists of America which was or- 
workers not as human beings but a8/tion roserom 52.9 per cent in 1920 ganized in 1919, and joined the Ameri- 
tools for profits for the mill owners. to 59.2 p‘¢ent in 1925. In the pre- An Federation of Labor the same 
The efficiency men get from $5,000 to — ifdars the change was neg- ar. In the past year the associa- 
$10,000 a year. ligible. the mountain states the ion collected $90,000 in back wages 
In 1919, they were worth $46,483,605; | proportiosf tenant farms has risen ter its members. It is organizing the 
In 1920, $48,464,332; 1921, $47,453,857: | trom 10% r cent in 1910 to 16.4 per moving picture actors but finds ob- 
1922, $54,623,961; 1923, $67,463,388, cent in 1b and 22.2 per cent in 1926 stacles put in its path by Will H. 
and in 1924, $80,107,225. Every year monk Hays, the movie czar. Annual dues 
in the last four years two millions em Gankruptey. are $18. The national membership 
were paid out in dividends. These ares reflect a rapid in-] rose from 6,900 in 1920 to 10,100 in 

crease inlependency among the l 


1925. 
farmers pueing the country’s wheat 
Quaker Oats Bosses Get and meamd wool. West of the 
Fat Profits; Workers Mississippankruptcy is forcing the 
Only Starvation Wage 


agriculturunder the capitalsit yoke. 
By a Worker Correspondent. 


Marx kclares He Will 
CEDAR RAPIDS, la., May 20.—On 0 22 
reading a recent copy of The DAILY Follo Out P olicies 


WORKER, I noticed an article quot - of thLuther Cabinet 
[ing the enormous profits paid to the 
owners of the Quaker Oats Company.] BERLIN,ay 20.—Wilhelm Marx, 


left wing of the workers has already at once. 
left you behind. You're drifting: to- 
ward the end, opposite to the work- 
ers, at the same time trying to cover 
your dirty work. Your time is short 
now, for the militants won't bear your 
fancy talks for very long. On the 
other side, with the capitalists, there 


is your place. 


ON JUNE 1 


ANEW 
NOVEL 


l., Sinclair 


Laundry Workers Union 
Seeks to Create $10,000 
Fund to Fight Bosses 


By a Worker Correspondent. 

NEW YORK, May 20.—The Laundry 
Workers’ Intérnational Union, Local 
280, unanimously voted to assess each 
member a certain amount to create a 
fund of $10,000 to fight the bosses 
who have assessed themselves $200 
each to fight the union. 
A monster mass meeting is called 
for Monday, May 24, at the Harlem 
Educational Center, 62 Bast 106th 
street, at 3 p. m. 


New York Shirt Ironers 
Demand Wage Increases 


—ͤ — 


Most Prominent Men 
of Nation Involved 
in Big Beer Scandal 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 

CLEVELAND, O., May 20.—“The 
nation as a whole, cannot sufficiently 
realize the importance of the present 


By a Worker Correspondent. 
Where are you going tomorrow 
night? 
No affair is so important as the con- 
cert and dance given tomorrow night, 
Saturday, May 22, at the Workers’ 
House, 1902 W. Division St., for the 
benefit of the Russian Communist 


weekly, Novy Mir. I was until recently employed at the Who has ta the place of Luther as weer prose” because it is still in its Ee 
Among those who will participate,} NRW YORK, May 20—The Shirt Cedar Rapids plant of this corpora- head of therman cabinet, has de- infancy,” declared assistant district will be published dail i | * 
are the following singers: Mrs, Maller, Ironers' Union, Local 280, recently tion but quit as I could not live on clared he ‘adhere strictly to the Attorney John B. Osmun today, as he f th c. lif err novel 
dramatic soprano; Miss R. Sokolovska- presented demands to the bosses in the starvation wages paid. policies laiown by Luther on the | “220umced that records of the New of the California oil fields by the greatest writer of working 
ya and Miss R. Rubin; Mr, Misha Kol- connection with the new agreement.| The conditions of the workers at London repions agreement and the York Central railroad hed been r. Class life in America will be a treat for every worker. Speak 


dered brought before the federal grand 


up to your shop-mate for his sub— 
jury now probing an alleged huge 


tunov and the Singing Society of the 
Workers’ House; Miss I, Dolberg at 


Locarno pepact. 
Marx dees that he favors the 


this plant are deplorable. They are 


entirely at the mercy of their arro- 


The demands include a raise of 1 cent 
on every shirt, the abolition of un- 


the piano. paid work (for dampening the shirts] gant and exciting bosses. No union entrance ofrmany into the league ae powered” beer conspiracy. 
Among the actors there will be Esfir|pefore ironing). is permitted. The spy system has of nations hopes that the commis- Some of the most prominent men — 2 2. f 
Lyes, A. Pokatilov, L. Kopelevich- Intensive organization work is be- been in force for a long time. It sion chargeich the reorganization in the nation may be involved when 7 


the grand jury returns its indict- 
ments in this beer scandal,” Osmun 
said. 


of the leaswill recommend Ger- 
many for of the permanent seats. 

In defendthe treaty negotiated 
between thodviet Union and Gar- 
many, Marxzended it declaring that 
it was “in with the peace pro- 
gram of Geiy.“ 


Many lired in Storm 
Thaweeps Indiana 


INDIANAIS, In Ind., May 20. 
With one ka dead and a number 
injured, Ind began a check-up of 
the proper&mage, estimated at 
thousands Ollars, resulting from 


zuganov and others. 
The worker correspondents of the 
Novy Mir will also participate in the 
pr gram. After the concert there will 
be dancing. Beginning at 8 p. m. Ad- 
mission 35 cents. 
Come and bring your friends! 


{ng carried on, laying the ground for a 
struggle in dase it should be neces- 
sary. This campaign already has af- 
fected the bosses and their associa- 
tion at Columbia Heights, one of the 
largest sections in the laundry trade, 
requested a conference with the 
union.. This takes place in a few 
days. 

Altho the immediate results of the 
conference cannot be foreseen, the de- 
termination and enthusiasm of the 
workers leave no doubt that they will 
be victorious. 


surely would be a fertile field for or- 
ganization as the workers are dissat- 
isfied with the shop conditions and 
starvation wages. 


Goodyear Zeppelin 
Company Plans to 
Build Huge Airship 


AKRON, O. May 20.—Dr. Karl Arn- 
stein of the Goodyear Zeppelin Cor- 
poration, announced the completion of 
plans for the company’s proposed 800- 
foot air Leviathan. Work on design- 
ing the craft had been going forward 


A BUST OF LENIN with each 500 points. 
means a vote for the trip to Moscow. 
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Capitalist Family 
Split Over Robbery 
of Chicago Workers 


Attorneys for the Countess of Suf 
folk, who is seeking to depose he 
brother, Joe Leiter, as trustee of th 
Levi Z. Leiter estate, expect to clo: 
their case tomorrow, it was said t 
day. A million words in testimo: 
have been given, and as much m 


/ 


Every Worker Correspondent must 
be a subscriber to the American 
Worker Correspondent. Are you one? 


Le, 


(We as YOu Figlel 4 


— * 


at the Goodyear plant for several 
2 4 N a terrific stchat swept most of the % eee ee FPHAMITVES a 
The huge dirigible will be 135 feet atate. Nesbit Gets Life Imprisonment | Zee a ra- 
in diameter and will have a capacity Teles TROY, O., May 20.—Jacob Nesbit: cs 9-fSeo ayear f450 6 mortts f 25, I nonthg 
of 6,000,000 cubic feet, compared with rica Costs. who killed his wife, Francis Drake | THE NRW 
OPPLS . NDENT | the 3,500,000 of the Los Angeles. The] ARICA, (May 20. —The Tac-| Nesbitt, February 19, because she in iD See ore 
airship will contain accommodations |na-Arica ple commission today | spired him with an inferiority aids THE DAILY WORKER 


approved a lementary estimate of 
the cost of ing out the plebiscite 
for a period June 1 until Aug. 1. 
The estimates placed at $136,000, 
to be paid ial sums by Peru and 
Chile on it®oval by the arbitra- 
tor. 


for 100 passengers and have a cruis- 
ing radius of 5,000 to 8,000 miles and 
a speed of 90 miles an hour. 


A Magazine By and for Workers u the Factories, the. Mines, the Mills and on the Land 


plex, was sentenced to life imprison- 
ment in the state penitentiary by 
common pleas Judge W. F. Jones to- 
day. 
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French Again Storm Damascus 


Advertising rates on application. 


Again the frightfulness of French imperialism has drenched the 
ancient streets of Damascus with the blood of its inhabitants. Five 


hundred men, women and children have. been ruthlessly butchered. 


Against poorly armed men and defenseless women and children the 


legions of France hurled tanks, liquid fire, airplane bombs. 
teen hours twelve three-inch guns, four howitzers and a dozen air- 
planes rained death and destruction upon a thickly populated sec 
tion of the city that has refused te crawl in the dust before the in- 
vading hordes from France. This was followed by the invasion of 
infantry and tanks. 


Regardless of the fact that the franc is eonthrually falling with | 
French currency at the lowest level in all its history, the government 
of Briand finds ample funds with which to equip its imperialist 
hordes who have made a slaughter house of „ N and other 
points in Syria. . 

Many of the French soldiers are the vilest of. adventurous 
mercenaries; professional murderers who are in the game because 
they are too low in the scale of human depravity to do anything 
else. The scum of the earth carries the blessings of French im- 
perialism into Syria. Among the soldiers and officers of the French 
forces are the riff-raff of the Wrangel white guard army that tried 
to destroy the revolution in Russia. Former German officers, un- 
able to survive in ordinary pursuits, command gangs of adventurers 
from the remotest corners of the earth. American soldiers, the 
back-wash of the war, whose idea of heroism is slaughtering de- 
fenseless women and children, comprise part of this motley army 
of France. But the magnificent heroism of the natives defending 
their soil against the invaders evokes admiration even from these 
hirelings. One of the “Yankee volunteers” described how the 
Druses at one battle rushed the barbed wires until three lines were 
filled with corpses, then they scaled the wires, over the corpses in 
order to defend themselves against certain murder at the hands of 


the French, who, according to the same Yankee, “take no prisoners.” 


The repetition of the storming of Damascus again brings to 
the attention of the world the hypocricy of the victorious “allies” 
in the world war and makes*vidiculous the pleas of Briand and 
other murderers of workers to the effect that the French govern- 
ment needs debt cancellations to enable it to reconstruct its in- 
dustries. 

Debt cancellations are desired only in. order to secure new 
loans, which the Wall Street bankers are ready and anxious to make. 
The systematic murder of colonials is part of the game of im- 
perialism and the American loan mongers, utilizing some of the 
surplus produced by American labor, are back of France in its im- 
perialist campaigns. ö 

Zvery intelligent worker rejoices in the resistance of the 
Syrians to French invasion and will do everything possible to aid 
the natives scourge from that country those who fight under the 
tricolor or any other imperialist emblem. 


+ 


More Coolidge Economy ~ 


Whether deserved or not, President Coolidge has established a 
reputation for rigid economy. His personal economies are the butt 
of ribald jokes in Washington. In government service this practice 
is limited to cutting wages of the already poorly paid workers 
among the government employes. 

By training and conviction we are willing to concede that 
Coolidge is a believer in the practice of economy, of a certain variety. 

His recent utterances against direct primary elections to choose 
nominees, altho not proposed as an economy measure, undoubtedly 
had that object in view. Besides eliminating the chances of any 
candidates other than those approved by the machine securing 
nominations, the abolition of the direct primary would save a great 
deal of money for the Mellon-Coolidge regime. 

If an old fashioned caucus of the faithful could have been held 
in the state of Pennsylvania to nominate George Wharton Pepper, 
the administration candidate for United States senator, Mr. Mellon 
could have remained in W ashington and would not have been forced 
to write so many heavy checks in the hope of influencing the regis. 
tered republican voters. A few thousand dollars only would have 
been sufficient to swing the caucus, political patronage would take 
care of the rest of it, whereas in the primary campaign just closed 
some millions of dollars were expended and even then the Mellon- 
Coolidge candidate did not get the nomination. 

This enormous amount of money spent in the primaries in 
Illinois and Pensylvania-—and possibly many other states where 
primaries are yet to be held—might have been saved for use in the 


regular election campaigns. It would go a long way toward secur- 
ing endorsements from the “non-partisan” labor leaders who 
participate in old party political conflicts on the slogan of “reward 


your friends and punish your enemies,“ and who bitterly fight the 
creation of a class party of labor because it would interfere with 
their graft. 


Now that the officials of the railroad unions have delivered their 


organizations into the hands of the companies it would not be a 


bad idea for the members who adhere to the principles of unionism 
to kick them out of office and force the railroad managers to pension 
them for their services. 


The Mellon-Coolidge gang who first learned from Newberry, the 
man who bought his way into the United States senate, are now able 
to teach him, in view of the slush fund involved in the Pennsylvania 
primary election. 


If the French currency keeps falling the franc minted in legal 
establishments will be as worthless as those produced by the Hun- 
garian counterfeiters. 


Get a member for the Workers-Party and a new. subscription 
for Tue Dam Worker. * 
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the: Crisis in 


The last coalition government that 
contained two socialist ministers took | 
no action against this movement, They 
answer that there is no danger of 
fascism in Poland. 

Communist Party egal, 

The only party genuinely opposing 
fascism in Poland is the Communist 
Party. While fascism is allowed an 
easy rein, the Communist movement 
is declared illegal! 


By B. K. GEBERT. 

EVEN and a balf years’ regime of 
bourgeois, socialist and pedsant 
parties has brot Poland face to face 
with complete disaster. Industry is 
all but wrecked. The “stabilized” 
Polish Zloty has dropped from 23c. 
to 7c. and continues lower. The mass- 
es of the workers find themselves in 
unbelievable misery. 400,000 workers 


are unemployed. The peasant popula- In this situation ame a) govern- 
tion of ten millions is confronted with ment crisis. After the collapfe of the 
starvation. coalition government, President Woj- 


clechowski asked Witos, leader of the 
rich peasants to organize @ govern- 
ment. He failed. The Socialitt Marek 
also failed. Former Premier Grabski, 


To the demands of the workers and 
peasants for work and bread, the only 
answer of the various Polish govern- 
ments has been lead, poison gas and 
prison. Fear of the workers has caused 
the white terrorists to crush out all 
worker organizations of a class char- 
acter—even of a.cultural nature. 

In the midst of all this ruin a small 
circle of exploiters has managed to 
iccumulate vast wealth. This was 
lone, not only at the expense of the 
workers and peasants— but the small 
owners as well. 


tried again and succeeded i® getting 
together a cabinet composed of rep- 
resentatives of landlords, rh peas- 
ants and bourgeoisie. 


could not form a cabinet: 15 Witos 


Against this government, Pisudski, 
the old army marshal, raised hs voice. 
Pilsudski was hailed as a s@ior by 
the “left” bourgeoisie includng the 
Polish Socialist Party. They loked to 
him to get Poland out of its Well.“ 

A group of hooligans attacted Pil 


. Taxes for Poor Only. 
The minister of finance in the last 
‘oalition government, himself repres- 
ting big capital, presented a pro- 


sudski’s home. He called n the 
zram to stabilize the budget for this | army for protection. The t®oop, rallied 
year. He proposed a ten per cent in- and on the next day, May h, he 


crease of all taxes with the exception 


occupied Warsaw. But this not 
of taxes on industries and large land | so sudden as it appears. Pilsudsci had 
holdings, He further proposed the dis- previously prepared for this. had 


missal of thousands of the lower cate- 
gory of government officials, including 
25,000 railroad workers—thus swelling 
the already large army of unemployed | efnment composed of his followers, At 
with no provision for adequate doles. |the head of the government as 
All this is done in the face of the pee is Charles Bartel, a leader of fle 
fact that 50 per cent of the Polish | “workers’ National Party.” This p 
budget is distributed among the army, was born in the revolution of 190 
police force, prisons and bureaucracy. | but on the wrong side of the ba 
Workers Awakening. cades. It was organized by Polis 
Among the laboring masses hostility bourgeoisie and patriota to maintal 


maintained his hold on the 
Strange Bed Fellows. 
Pilsudski has now organized a tov- 


representing big capitalist fiterests, | 


4 workers’ rule. 
The Coup. 7 


y Yare hundreds of workers and peasants 


— workers' revolution in Cracow be- 


cause, as their leaders said, “they 
wished to avoid civil war.” In 1918 
the socialists willingly agreed to give 
the government to the bourgeoisie 
who imported Paderewski for their4 
premier. The socialists in 1920 su 

ported Pilsudski in his war upon 85. 
viet Russia. Today the socialists again 
sup the militarist, Pilsudski, by 
calling a general railroad strike on his 
behalf against another section of the 
bourg nted by Witos. 
The real purpose, however, was to 
help Pilsudski save Poland from a 
workers’ revolution. We have now a 
repetition of 1918, the socialists join- 
ing hands with Pilsudski against the 


The only party in Poland that clear- 
ly shows the way out for the workers 
and peasants is the Communist Party. 
This party does not wish to “Save” 
Poland for its own and the interna- 
tional capitalists, but for the workers 
who will organize a Soviet govern- 
ment and join with its sister Soviets. 
N Right Danger. 

The danger from the right is still 
large. The extreme reaction is mobil- 
izing its forces. They are preparing 
to fight against Pilsudski it is true. 
But in reality they are preparing to 
fight against the workers and peas- 
ants, While Pilsudski, ruler now of 
Warsaw, pretends to rule in the name 
of the “people,” in the X Pavillion and 
in the Citadel where Pilsudski him- 
self was imprisoned by the Czar, there 


rotting in cells. Pilsudski keeps them 
there—where they were put by the 
coalition government and by Witos. 
These are but a few of the 7,000 


to the bourgeois regime grows apace/ 
The Communist slogan of “Land for 
the peasants without compensation” 
has become the slogan of the mass of 
land workers, The belief that parlia- 
ment and the government will give 
them this necessity of peasant exist- 
ence has been shattered. To this must 
be added the enmity of the present 
government to be found among the 
nine million Ukrainians and White 
Russians along the Eastern frontier. 


Fascism Rampant. 


fight the revolutionists who were at 
war with the Czar’s regime. At that 
time, altho for other asons, he 
fought against the Czar's government. 
Today these two are in ‘the same 
camp. eX 

Pilsudski proclaims tar i purpose 
in seizing the government is to reform 
Poland, to get rid of corruption, to re- 
organize the army and institute land 
reform. This is pure bunk 

Pilsudski Will Fall. 


Pilsudski will not reb the coun- 


The ring’ class of Poland realizes | try. He will not give war to the un- 
the danger ig is in. They prepare to | employed or land to the ants. His 
meet the dahgers coming from below | will be a Stolypin rule. d the na- 


with fascism, Fascist and monatebist 
— are growing like mush- 
rooms in Max. They openly proclaim 
their intention of setting up a Musso- 
un dictatorship. 


tional minorities will remember him. 
‘It was Pilsudski who 00 ‘upied their 
territory and ruled over hem with a 
mailed fist. He will not win the 
| White Russians and Uk: ans. 


Law and order” in Poland and to 


political prisoners who are in jail in 
Poland for fighting for a workers’ and 
peasants’ government. 

The illusion that Pilsudski in any 
way represents the interests of the 
workers and peasants will very soon 
be exploded in the mind of the last 
illusioned worker and peasant. The 
peasants and workers will soon learn 


of the Polish revolutionists, “FREE- 
DOM, LAND AND THE FACTORIES 
FOR THOSE WHO TOIL.” 
The Proletarian Revolution. 
The present war between what can 


groups may yet be the signal for a 


Republic under the-leadership of the 
only party that represents the inter- 
ests of the workers and peasants, The 
Communist Party of Eno 


Moscow Museums Are 


Each of the Communist® taternation- 
al congresses is dealt with. A gigan- 
tic original painting of the Second 
Congress with Lenin speaking, paint- 
ed by Brodsky, covers one entire wall. 
Then there are 140 portraits of com- 
rades who have taken leading parts in 
Communist International’ activity, 
well as illegal mandates ö linen and 
silk, that were present by brave 
workers who risked lifé’ and liberty 
to cross the hostile borders which 
separated them from the world-capital 
of the revolution. Here are display- 
ed also the many gifts made by Rus- 
sian workers and peasants and pre- 
sented to the Comintern congresses 
as tokens of their solidarity with the 
revolutionary movement of the whole 
wide world. Here for instance in a 
model of a red torpedo boat, another 
of a locomotive, still another of an 
electrified village. Long have these 
gifts been treasured in the offices in 
the Kremlin, here they will be on 
every-day view for the workers of 
the world. fi 


Mongolian Youth Banner. 


By WILLIAM F. KRUSE. 


Moscow Correspondent of The DAILY 
‘ WORKER. 

RDINARILY the suggestion that 

one seek an organization’s his- 
tory in a museum could hardly be 
considered a complimentary one. Here 
in Moscow the museums are not mere 
institutions dedicated to a dim and 
dusty past — they are vital, living or- 
gans that play an important role in 
the lite of the workers. Museums 
for labor protection, for mother and 
child welfare, for home industry—all 
deal with living, every-day matters of 
concern to the masses and their state. 
Even such collections as in capitalist 
countries represent the last word in 
antiquarian isolation, a collection of 
valuable old violins, for instance, here 
serves the purpose of a people's treas- 
ure chest from which qualified artists 
can borrow a rare old Stradivarus in 
order to give a concert just as a child 
can borrow a book in an American 
public library. 

Revolutionary Museum. 


A most interesting exhibit is a ban- 
ner presented by the Mongolian youth 
organization to the Russian youth 
a red banner on which & young Mon- 
gol and a young Russian, are fratern- 
izing, but incredible as At may seem 
this is under the sign at a swastika. 
Of course the designers had no in- 
tention of using the international em- 
blem of the Fascists, but used the 
swastika for its original Indian sym- 
bolism of friendship. 

The most revered banner of all is 
au bullet-torn red flag stained with 
the blood of the Berlin workers who 
fought desperately to carry it to vic- 
tory in front of the Reichstag in Jan- 
uary, 1919. The German Party’s ex- 
hibit is a large one and besides photo- 
graphs, posters and other material il- 
lustrative of Party work, it includes 
also banners and emblems captured 
trom Fascist and monarchist corps in 
| Clashes with the Red Front. 

By means of pictures, graphs, ori- Rare Historical Material. 
ginal documents, and actual objects | Thus present and past are fully il- 
from the struggle of the Internationa! | lustrated by these exhibits. Many rare 
and all its various sections the labor | and valuable historical materials are 
history of the recent past will be to be found. The first illegal copy 
told in terms that can be understood | of the Zimmerwald manifesto can be 
by the humblest worker or peasant.| seen here. A letter trom Zetkin to 
Here is displayed material from the | Zinoviey telling of Jogische’s account 


work of every Party and on every/of Rosa Luxembure’s ude toward 
field, mass agitation, party education, the Bolsheviks and regret at the 
differences that arose of her pam- 


publishing, gctivity in trade unions, 
co-operatives and other mass organ-| phlet—a conversation which took 


The response on the part of the 
workers is commensurate with this 
living conception of museunt purpose. 
In a single institution of this sort, the 
Revolutionary Museum, 37,000 work- 
ers visit every month to study the 
story of their own struggle for free- 
dom, aS well as the liberation efforts 
of their brothers in other countries. 
The séction dealing with the history 
of the Russian movement and of its 
revolutionary struggles is already in 
excellent condition, beginning with 
the early uprisings of Stenka Rasin 
and Pugatcheff, the story goes on 
Aru the period of the Decembrists, 
| Narodniki, Social-Democrats and final 
ly the victorious Bolsheviks. 


This 

collection would well merit a story all 

its own. 

A new section, now in the course 

ot preparation, is devoted to the his- 

tory of the Communist International. 
Party Material. 


izations, among women, children, the | place shortly before death. It is 
youth—all phases of the Parties’ work, | impossible to give in d more than 
battles, their experiences under per-|a glimpse of the many ures brot 


secution—in short a cross section of together here. Their value is abso- 


0 — the lite of the Communist Parties lutely inestimable to future students 
4 SUBSCRIBE TO THE DAILY WORKER! jaud their International. fot the worlds xevolusonary move} 
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Schools for Workers 


ment. And this is only the begin- 
ning. From year to year, from strug- 
gle to struggle, from each new Soviet 
Republic to the next, the. exhibition 
will grow in richness and interest. 
American Section. 

Unfortunately the American section 
is as yet but poorly represented. True 
there are copies of our thirty odd pa- 
pers, and of, many of our pamphlets 
and books in various languages. 
Charts show the relative strength of 
the organized and unorganized prole- 


that their only hope lays in the slogan 


struggle to establish the Polish Soviet | 


revolutionary import ot the situation 


workers of Britain: 


; 10 0 A Ta 


erg 6 * 
MOSCOW, V. 8. 8. R., May 8 (By Mail). — During the great „ 
in Great Britain the Communist International addressed the following tele 
gram to its British section, the British Communist Party, appraising the 


and advising the British Communists 


as to the best tactics to pursue to turn the strike. into a victory for the 


— 


The whole world proletariat tollows | 
the gigantic struggle of the working 
class of Britain with the greatest at- 
tention. No matter how the strike 
may end, one thing is clear: Britain 
has entered upon a new epoch, the 
old Britain no longer exists, a new 


dying and new forms of the working 
class movement nd the proletarian 
class sfruggle are arising and taking. 
roots What n wrote of the Bri- 
tish working class movement since 
1911 is now proving true. Lenin fore- 
saw all the essentials of the evolution 
of: the British working class move- 
ment which is now taking place be- 
fore our eyes. When Wilhelm Lieb- 
knecht lived in exile in London he 


movement was a powerful steam ham- 
mer not in use. The steam hammer 


first movements are shaking the capi- 
talist world. 


Communist Tasks. 

' Needless to say, all British Commu- 
nists must enter the strike movenient 
with all their forces. They must sac- 
rifice themselves and offer everything 
to support and develop the strike. 
Even the advanced British. working 
class movement still has remains of 
the old social democratic federation, 
particularly remains of the doctrin- 
aire ideas of Hyndman. The social 
democratic. federation of pious mem- 
ory and its leader Hyndman believed 
that reat Marxists only needed to pro- 
pagate the theory of socialism and 
that questions of wages, working 
hours and the worker’s daily life were 
very unimportant details of little in- 
terest for Marxists. That is no Marx- 
ism but a caricature of Marxism 
formed in a quiet study. The tasks of 
the real Communists of Britain is to 
stand in the front ranks in the small- 
‘est daily questions concerning the 
‘worker’s life, wages, working hours, 
the needs of the unemployed, the 
necessity for obtaining milk for the 
worker's children. Communists must 
be the most experienced, the most 


only be called two rival fascists logical and the most energetic defend- 


ers of all the workers’ interests. 

At the same time the Communists 
must understand how to connect the 
daily problems of the working class 
with the important political problems 
of the day. To speak of the strike as 
a purely economic struggle is either 
not to understand its real character.or 

o deliberately mislead the workers. 


un Political Significance. 

The strike commenced from econo- 
mic causes, but from its first moment, 
however, it acquired an extreme polit- 
ical significance. The working mass- 
es will recognize this more clearly 
day by day. Class against class, that 
is the formula for understanding the 
present struggle. Bach class strug- 
gle is a political struggle. The strike 
leadership on the side of the work- 
ers is the general council of the Trade 
Union Congress, but in the other 
camp, in the bourgeois camp, who is 
the “strike leadership’? It is the con- 


tariat, as well as of the radical par- 


groes and on the foreign born. Thus 
far the picture material is confined | 


ties. There is material on the Ne- | cabinet. 


servative government. It is Baldwin's 

This alone shows the sharp 

political character of the strike. 
The tasks of the proletarian ad- 


Britain is being formed. The old Bri- 
tish conservative trade unionism. is 


almost entirely to the Negro question. vance guard is to make this fact clear 
Of posters and original photographs to the broad masses. The task of 
there is nothing. the party is to point out the way to 

This is certainly not because of any millions of workers, to assist them 
lack of this kind of agitational ma- and to work out and spread slogans 
terial—the American Party has been and intensify them according to the 
wide awake enough to use even mo- Srowth of the mass movement and 
tion picture film in its work, and its | finally to raise this movement to the 
pictorial material has been of the best | highest forms of the struggle for free- 
and most effective kind. The fault dom, the struggle for power. 
lies in that thus far this material has The Baldwin Role. 
not yet been made available to the ex-| Collisions have already taken place, 
hibition. Furthermore, there is a com- Working class blood has already been 
plete lack of authentic historical ex- shed. Baldwin has already given the 
hibits, early copies of the first left) proletariat a sufficient number of ob- 
wing or Communist argans, of The| ject lessons upon the class struggle 
Revolutionary Age, Class Struggle, and now the British bourgeoisie, will 
Cleveland Socialist, etc. Copies of the| Provide the workers with new les- 
illegal leaflets and papers published sons hour by hour upon the transform- 
after the Palmer terror should also 
be dug out of their hiding places and 
made available to the museum. Photo- 
graphs, whether professional or snap- 
shots, of party work, parades and de- 
monstrations, of trials and conven- 
tions, should also be sent, properly 
labelled. 

Aid Moscow Museum. 

From China and Persia, from 
France and Norway, from all over 
the world the life of the Communist 


struggle. The conservative govern: 
ment pretended to play tbę role of in- 
termediary between the miners and 
the mine owners, But the masks have 
now fallen, the conservative govern- 
ment appears practically openly as 
the executive organ, as the “strike 
leadership” of ‘the capitalist class. 
The conservative government has al- 


ation of an economic into a political | 


Bos al 


crimes and every hour that passes 


masses of the toilers. The masses 
will understand that unger the pres- 
ent circumstances the question of the 
seizure of power arises. 

Workers’ Government. 
For this reason the question or 
/workers’ government in Great Bri 
1s f ever more urgent. TI 
slogan of a workers’ government 
which has previously been issued by 
the Communists in such countries as 
France, Germany, Czecho-Slovakia and 
Italy, must now be raised with re 
doubled energy in Great Britain. Na- 
tafally it must not be merely an ap- 
parent workers’ government, some bad 
substitute of a workers’ government, 
but a real workers’ government cap- 


wrote that the British working class able of undertaking to carry out the 


demands of the workers, to carry thru 
the nationalization of the collieries, to 


is now commencing to move and its“ carry out the present demands of the 


strikers, to give the unemployed work. 
Quicker Tempo. 


the Bolshevization of the proletarian 
advance guard which means the vic- 
tory of the ideas of Lenin inside this 
proletarian advance guard will pre 
ceed at a quicker pace than before. 
The class conscious proletariat of the 
whole world looks with wonder at the 
tremendous organizational force which 
the general strike has shown. The 
British trade union movement has now 
the opportunity to pay back its de- 
cade long debts to the working class. 
All backwardness, bureaucracy and 
craft prejudices will disappear in the 
fire of the class struggle. The strug- 
gle of the British workers has brot 
the whole of the western European 
proletariat into movement. 

The strike opens up a new period 
in the working class movement. The 
strike places the movement of the 
British proletarian for its emancipa- 
tion in the center of the interest of 
the workers of the world. There is no 
doubt that such a powerful movement 
will-lead to the creation of new forms 
of working class organization spring- 
ing from the dgpth of the proletarian 
masses. The advanced Communist 
workers will use all their forces to as- 
sist these new organizational forms to 
take their rightful place. 

Preserve Unity. 

Wherever. you have the opportunity 
to.address the British working class, 
inform them of the feelings and the 
wonder of the Communist Interna- 
tional for their struggle. Call upon 
them to stand fast in their struggle, 
demand that they counter the machin- 
ations of the ri : leaders who have 
undertaken to “aSsigt” the strike lead- 
ership. Naturally the Communists 
must do everything in their power to 
preserve the unity of the workers’ 
strike oe The unity of the 
leadership of the struggle is the most 
important guarantee of victory. You 
must understand that a section of the 
right wing leaders are preparing to 
split the leadership and betray the 
movement. The attempts of Mac- 
Donald and Henderson to negotiate 
with Churchill behind the back of the 
‘General Council throw a light on the 
real nature of such leaders. 

A Warning. 

We very much fear that Thomas 
and his friends are working for a 
repetition on a much greater scale 
of the treachery committed by them 
on “Black Friday” in 1921. “Lord 
spare us from such friends, we will 
deal with our enemies ourselves.” 
The British workers must never for- 
get this quotation: It is the task of 
‘the Communists to warn the workers 
against these gentlemen. Our task is 
to tell the British workers that a 
Thomas inside the workers’ camp is 
more dangerous than the whole strike 
breaking organization of Baldwin. 

“Long live the British proletariat!” 
This cry comes from the heart of mil- 
lions of workers in all countries. An 
important page in the book of modern 
history has been opened in Great Bri- 
thin. We are firmly convinced that 
‘the British party will prove itself big 
enough to cope with events, that it 
will succeed in winning its rightful 
place amongst the masses and in 
spreading the ideas of Lenin in the 
workers’ quarters and in the hearts 
of, millions of workers.“ 

The Executive Committee of the 


ready loaded its conscience with manyCommunist International. 


International and its sections is shown 
here. It should be a matter of pride 
and joy to the American comrades to 


Wants Monopoly of Sugar Sabotage “4 


contribute everything possible in the 
line of such material to this collec- 
tion. All units of the organizatino, 
all functionaries, should lend every 
possible aid in bringing together this 
material and having it dispatched. 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 

HAVANA, Cuba, May 1—(By Mail) 
—If capitalists had a sense of humor 
they would probably demand more 
perspicacity from their hirelings on 
the prostitute press. A notable ex- 
‘ample of the lack in this respect is 
seen in the editions of Havana pa- 


Against Sunday Work. 

ALBANY, N. V., (FP)—New York | pern Sethe last few U 
City and Saratoga Springs barbers are | * 
at last free from the necessity of Sun- El Mundo” of April 25. printed a 
day work. Gov. Al Smith signed the | hair-raising article accusing the Com- 
Winters bill prohibiting Sunday work |™unist International of a desire to 
tor barbers. New York City and Sara- | “sabotage the sugar plantations” of 
toga Springs are the only cities which Cuba. The inference was, clearly 
had not already made such a local drawn that restriction of sugar pro- 
regulation. Assemblyman s is 
himself a barber by trade. Communist movement. 

However, if this was the idea of the 


— 


— 
— 


ee 
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duction would some way Ja the 


ee, 1 


kriends in the puppet government ot. 
Dictator Machado as may be seen by 
the headline of the Heraldo de Cuba“ 
of April 29, which says, “After ex- 
tensive’ discussion that lasted until 
midnight the Cuban senate approved 
the law restricting the production of 
sugar. = 

Of course these two actions by U. 
S. imperialism, which really rules 


ment and all, have a certain harmony, 
as property of small producers inde- 
pendent of the sugar trust may be 
est aure by agents of the trust and 
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makes it more hated by the broad 


No matter how the movement ends, 


Cuba, newspapers, Machado govern- 
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Second Section: Thie Magazine Section Appears Every Saturday in The DAILY WORKER. 


SATURDAY, MAY 22, 1926 <> 


Paralyzing the Railroad Workers 


The railroad magnates of the United States, together with the reactionary bureaucrats of the railroad unions, have en- 
tered into a conspiracy against the interests of the overwhelming majority of the railroad workers. As a result of this conspiracy 
came the Watson-Parker bill, which was passed by the house and senate and has now been approved by the president of the 
United States. The bill has become law. 


Demand the repeal of the Watson-Parker law! 


. 


A Law to Enslave American Labor 


wrt is this Watson-Parker Bill? 
ing wage demands from their workers. The railroad magnates 
Who is backing it? Who is championing its adoption into are therefore demanding “effective governmental machinery to 


law? deal with the situation.” Hence, the house of representatives 


The Watson-Parker Bill is being backed and championed by and the senate—true servants of American capital—are adopting 
the Association of Railway Executives. P. E. Crowley, president | pill which fully protects the profits of the railroad capitalists by 
of the New York Central, is heartily in favor of the prompt enact- | imposing upon the railroad workers à regime of virtual slavery. 
ment of the bill. Daniel Willard of the Baltimore and Ohio takes Reactio 
the same position. C. H. Markham of the Minois Central is a the bill. nary bureaucrats of the railroad unions also favor 
great friend of the Watson-Parker bill. And for the Association 
of Railway Executives as a whole speaks in favor of the bill. A The statement of the Association of Railway Executives 
P. Thom, its general counsel. makes it appear as if the Watson-Parker bill has the support of 


3 8 the railroad workers. The statement says: - 
In a statement issued by the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives urging the enactment of the Watson-Parker bill, we find| The carriers have the assurance of their employes that 
the following: the machinery of this bill will be availed for the purpose of 
adjusting these (wage) demands. 


The thing becomes clearer. The railroad companies are fac- 


| Demands for very large increases in wages are now : 
pending and the carriers are looking to the proposed bill as Who has given the railroad companies these assurances? 
the method of dealing with the situation now presented. Un- Certain not the membership of the railroad unions nor the thou. 
less this machinery is afforded, there will be no effective gov- sands of the unorganized railroad workers. Nota ter p> mba 
ernmental machinery to deal with the situation and there can union in the country can produce records to show that the mem- 
be no assurance against serious public inconvenience that bership of any of these organizations had voted im favor of the 
may result. Watson-Parker bill. 


* 1 
Crowley, Willard and Markham are greatly worried over the These assurances were given to the railroad companies not 
convenience of the public. They are getting gray as a result of bi the workers, not by the rank and file membership of the rail- 
their continual vigHance over the well-being of the masses, and road unions, but by the reactionary officials of these unions. In 
this is why they are favoring the Watson-Parker bill. fact, what we are dealing with here is nothing short of a conspir- 
acy against the railroad workers engineered by the railroad mag- 
But what is this “serious public inconvenience that may] nates jointly with the reactionary bureaucrats of the railroad 
result” if the Watson-Parker bill does not become law. It is fric-| unions. \ | 
tion between the railroad companies and their employes. Pos- 
sibly; a strike. And why a strike? Because there * 3 pend- bs 2 nd — * of this criminal betrayal of the inter- 
ing before the railroad companies demands for very large in- ea workers in a news report published in Labor, 
creases in wages.” | 


(Continued on next page page 2) 
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(Continued from page one) 


1926. There we read that the Watson-Parker bill 


“Was the outcome of conferences during the summer 
and fall of 1925 between representatives of practically all the 
railroads and 20 railroad labor organizations.” 


And that: 


“Finally, the provisions embodied in this-bill were sub- 
mitted to a vote of the respective parties. They were accept- 
ed by all the represntatives of labor.” 3 


And who are these representatives of labor? What kind of 
labor representatives are those who can accept a bill which dif- 
fers from Mussolini’s terroristic methods against Italian labor 
only in form but not in substance? For the truth is that the 
Watson-Parker bill, while somewhat “nicer” and less brutal in 
form, is almost an exact replica of the anti-labor legislation of 
Mussolini which is breaking up the Italian trade unions, outlaws 
strikes, etc. S 

All these “little” things, which mean everything to the rail- 


officials of the railroad unions. On the contrary, such reaction- 
aries as Bill Lee, Robertson and their like are doing all in their 
power, behind the backs of their membership, to put over the 
Watson-Parker-Mussolini bill. Robertson, for example, is alto- 
gether “delighted” by the passage of the Watson-Parker bill. He 
says so himself in a statement that he issued upon the adoption 
of the bill by the house of representatives. We quote his state- 
ment in full: 


We are naturally delighted with the — of the Rail- 
way Labor Bill. We appreciate deeply the splendid support 
given this measure by its friends both in congress and out- 
side, whose vigorous, loyal work preserved and translated 
into law the agreement of railroad managements and rail- 
road labor to co-operate in promoting peace and efficienc 
in the transportation service. We believe that the rights 
the employers, the employes and the public are all properly 
safeguarded and that their respective and joint interests are 
distinctly advaned by the passage of this bill. 


Thus speaks Robertson, the president of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Engineers, and with him all the 
reactionary union officials, all the “chief executives” of the stand- 
ard railroad labor organizations of the United States. They are 
all in favor of “peace and efficiency in the transportation.” Arc 
they also in favor of protecting the interests of thé ‘railroad 
workers? E 


Peace and Efficiency for the Capitalists—A Reduced Standard of 
Living for the Workers, 


Did Bill Lee and Robertson ever think of this? That as long 
as the railroads belong to the capitalists and are run for their 
profit and enrichment, just so long will “peace and efficiency in 
the transportation service” mean more oppression and worsened 
living conditions for the railroad workers. 

What does industrial peace mean? : 

The people who speak most about it are the capitalists and 
all those who serve them. Why? Because the assumption is 
that the disturbers of industrial peace are the workers, the trade 
unions, the labor agitators,“ etc. Even when an industrial con- 
flict is caused directly by the employers, thru a lockout, as was 
the case in the British miners’ strike the blame is placed upon the 
workers and their unions. 

This is quite natural. The employers, as a rule, are satis- 
fied with conditions as they are. The workers are not. The em- 
ploying class is the ruling class, which holds in its hands the 
wealth and political power of the country. The fewer the changes, 

the better for the employers. - | 
Not so with the workers. The workers are the exploited, 
the oppressed, the persecuted. The workers are, therefore, the 
». dissatisfied class, the class that grumbles, and kicks, and pre- 
“ sents demands and struggles. The workers are also the produc- 
ing class, the very basis of social life. It is for these reasons that 
the workers, being the producing class and the dissatisfied class, 
appear as the natural “disturbers” of industrial peace. And it is 
precisely for the reason that the employers are the parasitic class 
and the satisfied class that they are the natural champions of 

. “industrial peace.” But why should Robertson and Bill Lee be in 
favor of this so-called industrial peace? 


The Watson-Parker Bill Establishes Peace For the Bosses, 
For the railroad companies the Watson-Parker bill does the 


It provides them with elaborate governmental machinery to 
— adjustment mediation and arbitration, in fact, if not in 
word, of all grievances and wage demands of the workers against 
the employer, It is the old Industrial Court of Governor Allen, de- 
feated by the Kansas miners under the leadership of Alex Howat, 
only the poisoned teeth of the animal have been skillfully and 
cleverly concealed. 

It provides the and the government with an effeo- 
tive instrument to make strikes practically illegal. 

It opens for the employers a wide door for the extension of 
company unionsm on the railroads. Tamed, emasculated, shop- 
unions controlled by the employers instead of real independent 
labor organizations fighting in the interests of the workers, 

It makes increases in wages dependent upon the increase of 
efficiency and increase in railroad rates. This is accomplished by 


road workers, do not seem to matter much to the reactionary} 


following: : 


| 
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the official organ of the railroad unions, in the issue of May 15, 


what the Watson-Parker bill was about when he remarked to 


some of his fellow union heads that “the membership is now talk- 
ing of wage movements but we will stall them off until the pass- 
age of the Watson-Parker bill and then there will be no wage 
movements.” 

This is what the Watson-Parker bill does for the employers 
and is aiming to do to the workers. 


Class Collaboration With a Vengeance. 


The collaboration between the railroad union reactionaries 
and the railroad magnates in putting over the Watson-Parker bill 
is a gross example of what class collaboration really means and 
where it is leading to. It is the logical outcome of such “peace” 
maneuvers as the B. & O. plan, or the Hillman-Nash agreement 
in the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and similar schemes of 
co-operation between union officials and the employers, It proves 
that class collaboration is class betrayal, the surrender of the 
workers to the merciless exploitation by the bosses. 


The Watson-Parker Bill Must Be Repealed. 


The workers and the entire labor movement must energetic- 
Aly oppose the Watson-Parker-Mussolini bill. If the bill is ap- 
proved by the president, as it is most likely to be, a campaign must 
be initiated thruout the country to repeal it. This step is dictated 


Dy the most vital interests of the American labor movement. Al- 
ready there is talk of a similar bill for the mining industry, and 


f the workers of this country will permit, they will in time be 
jlaced under an industrial regime even worse than that of the 
‘ussolini regime in Italy. a 

The Watson-Parker bill must be opposed with all its might 
y the labor movement of the United States. 

Demand the repeal of the Watson-Parker law! | 
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An American Worker Awakens. 


(Big, blonde, dressed in a college boy's mackinaw with broad 
black and white checks, nervously twisting its middle button, with 
big fingers, he was telling of the strike to an audience of workers 
like himself.) 

I work in the dye works and believe me it’s tough. 

ce yg and poison. If the dyes get in your shoes you get 
poisoned. 


You have to wrap your lunch in old sacking so the steam and 
dyes don’t get into it. | 


Women work there too. Imagine it, women in a place like 
that. They have to wear wooden shoes. 

Imagine it. Women wearing wooden shoes, In America. 
We formed a mill committee but the boss wouldn’t talk to 


us. Then we went out on strike. We picketed the other mills 
and the other workers came out. 


Then the police began. pi 

Lada ree. pair — 2 They beat up a lot of the boys. 

We — yi fag pte 3 oe meng right over it. 

r gry German. He served a year in jail in 
Germany. 


Then he comes here and claims to be a 1 
8 e 00 per cent Ameri- 


We got out a lot of children and had a e and th 
lice knocked down and clubbed the pA asi N 
Imagine it—in America! | 


This fellow that organized the strike—the bosses don’t like 
They’ve had him in jail a lot of times, | 


og | but we 
out. He worked in the mill with us. always get him 


The last time he was in jail we had the big fight on the bridge 

The cops tried to keep us from crossing the bridge to the 

— oa mere * — end of the bridge, but I fooled em 
unch. my bunch around the other 

in behind them. It was a big fight. . 


Then the bosses got out an injunction so we couldn't go 
around the mill only one at a time. 

Imagine it, in America! 

Then they wanted us to meet them without our organizer. 

We told them no. 

Then they said the mill workers weren't behind him. 

So we had a big meeting—15,000. ie 

15,000 people voted not to make no settlement without our 


er. 
15,000 people voted with their unjon cards. 
There won't be no settlement without our organizer 


We need some money and we hope you people will help us 
till we get a settlement, but there won't be no settlement — * 


the mere fact that the bureaucracy of the railroad unions is mak - 


4 


our organizer. W. F. D. 
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Byrd’ 8 Kr Publicity Stunt. sea 1 of Polar Exploration —Who Owns the Arctic? — 


ed by instruments that can’t go wrong. 


Byrd Second 
at the Pole. 


of the earth's axis he performed a feat 
that of itself was not very marvelous. 
On the 6th of April, 1909, another com- 
mander of the U. S. Navy, Robt. E. 
Peary, with a Negro named Henson 
and four Eskimos, had reached the elu- 
sive spot by dog-team. This was the 
crowning achievement of centuries of 
exploration. Byrd was only the first 
to reach the pole by air. In but a few 
hours his great Fokker plane trav- 
ersed the journey from King’s Bay, 
Spitzbergen, to the Pole, and return— 
a distance of 1,600 miles. 


Publicity would have been far 
for Navy. more fitting had Roald 

Amundsen, in his lighter- 
than-air craft, the Norge, gotten there 
first. This great explorer has given 
the best part of his life to delving into 
the unknown regions of not only the 
North but the South—the perilous 


oon ge Whe well. But the United 
vy is an insatiable publicity 
glutton, and so Byrd beat him to it. 


MUNDSEN’S ex- 
pedition will 
prove more valua- 
ble. He was mot so interested in 
merely reaching the pole. Amundsen 
has done more than any other man to 
make complete the scientific lore of 
the two ends of the earth. The ob 
servations, physiographic, magnetic, 
astronomic and meteorological, that he 
made on his flight from Spitzbergen 
to Alaska will prove far more valuable 
than the mere glory of Byrd’s hasty 
dash for the navy. What is more, 
Amundsen flew his vessel over a re- 
gion—between the pole and Point Bar- 
row, Alaska—hitherto undiscovered. 
Traveling by air, but a few years 
will need to elapse before the whole 
Arctic and Antarctic regions will be 
mapped like the state of New York. 
But behind the easy cartography of 
these convenient days what hips, 
what suffering, how many deaths were 
the companions of even the most mea- 
ger advances into the land of the mid- 
night sun! 


First Northern 
Explorer a Greek. 


Amundsen a 
Veteran Explorer, 


father of 


Greek. Pythias 
started from what is now Marseilles, 
France, then known as Marsallia, in 
$25 B. C. He visited England, Scot- 
land, the northern coast of Germany, 
and pushed on well up along the Nor- 
wegian fjords. Nothing more is heard 
of northern journeys until 826, when 
Irish monks found what they called 
Thule, our Iceland, Icelandic Sagas 
tell us the monks were there before 
the Norsemen, A century later Fri, 
the Red, outlawed for murder, fied 
from Iceland and found Greenland to 
the west, 


During the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries many famous naviga- 
tors, among them Sebastian Cabot, 
Hendrick Hudson and William Barents 
sent out by merchant companies and 
governments of Europe, threaded their 
perilous way among the labrynthian 
gtraits and innumerable islands north 
of Labrador and west of Greenland. 
They sought a new road to India. 
They were convinced there must be 
some way to get around the northern 
end of the newly-found continent. 
Wrecked ships and many frozen, life 


them all was a 


How’s the Weather 


at the North Pole? 
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Here le a map of the Arctic. The flight of the Norge le graphically detalled as Is also the route taken by Byrd 
and the trail followed to the Pole and back by Peary in 1909. Since Amundsen's flight over the shaded area, 
known as the “Blind Spot,” very little of the Arctic now remains unexplored and unmapped. How soon aerial 
transportation will make It possible to exploit valuable ores and minerals certain to be found under the lee of 
this region will depend upon the rapidity with which technique develops. 


less bodies were paid for countless ef- 
forts to find the new route. But the 
Northwest Passage was not found un- 
til 1906. The man who ultimately 
made the journey from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, the first inter ocean sea 
voyage north of Magellan, was none 
other but the hardy Norskman, Roald 
Amundsen. His little ship battled the 
ice for three years before it pointed 
its battered nose into Bering Straits. 


The Fatal 
Franklin ERHAPS the most ex- 
Expedition, tensive interest in 


Arctic exploration oc- 


curred following the ill-fated expedi- 


tion of Sir John Franklin, an English- 
man, in 1845. With no word from 
Franklin for three years, anxiety be- 
gan to be felt and ship after ship was 
sent in search of the baronet and his 
party. While no trace of Franklin and 
his crew save the crushed remains of 
one of his two ships was ever found, 


the searching parties, sailing the Arc- 


tic for years, added 7,000 miles of 
coast line to the map of the polar 
region. 


Only a few of the many famous ex- 
peditions following this can be men- | 
tioned here. In 1879 Lieutenant De 
Long of the United States Navy com- 
manded the “Jeannette” as it sailed 
into Bering Strait to cut its way thru 
to Norway. The craft was wrecked in 
the ice off the coast of Siberia. In 


Years afterward the wreckage of the 
“Jeannette” was found off the’ coast of 
Greenland—proving that the Atlantic 
and the Pacific exchanged currents 


across the top of the globe. 
The “Vega” OFESSOR NOR- 
and the “Fram.” DENSEJOLD left 


four years he and his crew struggled 
with the ice until finally in 1879 the lit- 
tle vessel steamed into Yokohama. 
This was the first time the “Northeast 
Passage” had been traversed, 

Another famous “drift” was that of 
Fridtjof Naneen in the “Fram” in 1897, 
Convinced of the existence ofa current 
across the Arctic circle, as evidenced 
by the wreckage of the “Jeanette,” 
Dr, Nansen built a craft, specially de- 
signed to be lifted aloft by the con- 
tracting ice-floes instead of crushed, 
with which to essay the perilous 
journey, With a crew of eleven men 


flow and drifted for three years. The 
little vessel was carried by the ice 
right over the top of the earth, pass- 
ing near the pole and finally break- 
ing out of the ice off Spitzbergen after 
having described something of a half- 


circle around the Arctic. 


No Place te, „Burk was not until 
But South. Peary made his 
daring run by dog- 
sled from Cape Columbia, northern 
most Greenland, to the Pole and back, 
that the great feat was accomplished. 
For the first time man stood on the 
spot where there is no latitude, no 
longitude, and where all directions are 
south. 

Equally epochal were the many at- 
tempts to reach the South Pole. The 
quest started centuries later than the 
search of the North and the hardships 
of Antarctic travel are even worse 
than in the Arctic. Mountainous 
islands, great glaciers, treacherous 
open lanes and yawning crevasses 
make Antarctic exploration much more 
dificult. Roald Amundsen was the 
first to conquer the bottom of the 
world. A year later Capt. Robert Scott 
also reached the South Pole. A fa- 


‘mous explorer, Shackleton, who had 


made several remarkable trips into the 


Amundsen and his 


In the 1917 treaty 
with the United States on the occa 
sion of the transfer of her West Indian 


nomic and political domain over the 
whole of Greenland. Just after the 
outbreak of the world war Russia laid 
claim to all islands lying notrh of Rus- 


he set out, became perched on an ice 


sia and Siberia. In 1919 the Supreme 


Economic Council of the Soviets ceded 
the islands of the Spitzbergen group 
and Bear Island to Norway. Canada 
lays claim to all islands in the North 
American Arctic archipelago. — 

‘Whatever land may be discovered in 
the region north of Alaska, unex 
plored by Amundsen, will probably be 
claimed by the United States. (Amund- 
son, however, found no land.) “For 
the present most of these lands are un- 
exploitable aad practically worthless. 
But with the development of air trans- 
port and a special technique for deal- 
ing with Arctic conditions, they may 
in the future prove to be very val- 
table. Spitzbergen, for example, work- 
able only six months a year, proves a 
good source of supply for coal to 
Norway. ; 


Not So Cold HERE are many mis- 
at the Pole. conceptions current 
about Arctic climate. 


While in most sections of the far 
north it is, of course, bitterly cold in 
the long dayless winter, in the sum- 
mer, when for six months there is no 
night, considerable heat is distributed, 
making a climate quite as warm at 
times as in Atlantic City. What & 
more, contrary to popular belief, the 
pole is not the coldest place in the 
north. The long summer, the rare at- 
mosphere, and the existence under the 
six or eight-foot ice pack of compara 
tively warm water from the Atlantic 
and Pacific causes the thermometer at 
the very pole to approach at times 32 
degrees above zero. 

The coldest place in the world is at 
the little exile village of Verkhoyansk 
fm northern Siberia, where in winter 
the mercury drops to 90 below. Many 
were the revolutionists who expired 
from the intense suffering of this little 
outpost. who would have suffered less 
at the very pole itself. 


ROALD AMUNDSEN. 
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The following are extracts from a pamphlet = 


Wm. Z. Foster on “Russian Workers and Work-} 


shops in 1926.” The pamphlet will be on sale 
shortly. It a clear and vivid picture of 
the successful efforts of the working masses of 
the Soviet Union to build up a socialist economy. 
The author of the pamphlet, having spent several 
months in Russia, is well equipped to give the 


readers of the New Magazine an interesting and 


instructive story of present day Soviet Russia, 


A Revolutionary Trial in Ekaterinoslav. ‘ 


N the evening, after the co-operative conven- 
tion, we proposed to pay a round of visits to 
the Workers’ Clubs, which are playing an im- 
portant role these days in the Soviet Union. But 
first we dropped in for-an hour or so to attend a 
trial of counter-revolutionists then in progress. 
As we approached the place we found a crowd 
of at least a thousand people striving for admis- 
sion. The trial was taking place in a theater, 
which was evidently chosen for its spaciousness. 
The place was packed from pit to gallery. The 
court was being held on the stage, the whole 
being draped with red. Many a play had been 
shown upon this stage, but this time it was the 
scene of an actual drama from real life. 


The defendants were four, a priest, a worker, 
an intellectual, and a nondescript NEPman. 
They had been recently arrested and were ac- 


cused of having organized progroms against vari, 


Jews and generally acting as murderous agents 
of ezardom in pre-revolutionary days. The evi- 
dence against them was overwhelming. Wit- 
ness after witness testified against them, show- 
ing graphically how their villanous activities had 
resulted in the death of many people, the Ekat- 
erinoslay pogroms organized by them having 
been among the worst of their kind in old Russia. 
The prisoners sat stolid, apparently crushed by 
the damning stories that poured from the lips of 
the witnesses. It was a vivid recital of revolu- 
tionary heroism on the one hand and of counter- 

olutionary treachery on the other. On either 
side of the prisoners stood Red Army soldiers’ 
with naked swords. The massed crowd of work- 
ers listened breathlessly to the stories of the 
murders committed by the prisoners. In the 
early days of the revolution such rats as these 
four would have been given short shrift and an 
early firing squad; but now, with the workers 
uncontested masters of the situation, they would 
probably be let off with short sentences. We did 
not remain till the end of the trial. 


From time to time trials of such murderers 
and spies, who were a prominent prop of the 
czarist regime, take place in various cities in 
Soviet Russia, as fast as some chance or other 
brings about the exposure of these vermin. A 
few weeks before, in Moscow, we attended the 
trial of one Krott, a provocatuer in Irkutsk be- 
fore the world war. At the same time, in the 
very next room, two ex-czarist officers were being 
tried and convicted of brutally murdering a sol- 
dier in 1913. Little did these two worthies think 
when they cold-bloodedly shot down that peasant 
lad 13 years before that the day would come 
when they would have to face a Workers’ Court 
and make amends for their crime: They were 
given two and three years apiece in jail. The 
workers, victorious in the revolution, are in- 
clined to be merciful even to such unspeakable 
creatures now that their fangs are drawn and 
they ean do but little harm. 


Workers’ Clubs. 


[MPORTANT institutions in the various cities 

of Soviet Russia are the Workers’ Clubs. These 
are the real social centers of the workers. There 
is nothing comparable to them in capitalist coun, 
tries. They are equipped with innumerable de- 
partments for the education and entertainment 
of the workers, such as libraries, schools, thea- 
ters, gymnasiums, chess rooms, billiard rooms, 
rifle ranges, etc. They are maintained by the 
unions, either by individual unions where these 
are large enough, or otherwise by a combination 
of unions. They are tremendously popular. 
They exist in all the industrial centers and are 
rapidly on the increase. Tomsky, the head of 
the All-Russian Trade Union Central Committee, 
recently stated that during the past two years 
the number of these clubs has increased 120, per 
cent. Uusually the workers pay small member- 
ship dues, 10 or 15 cents per month. The clubs 
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as a rule are located in great mansions or other | 


In Ekaterinoslav | ) 2 
with workers that it was often difficult 
thread our way through the innumerable 


rooms and departments. All three have big 


theaters and that night were running moving 
picture shows: The metal workers’ club, enor- 
mously popular, is located in the steel mill dis- 
The building workers have outgrown their 
present establishment and are building a mag- 
nificent structure hard by. The generel workers’ 
club, with 4,000 members, is located in a former 
capitalist club house. The furnishings are rich 
and luxurious. 


Leningrad. 
ROM Moscow to Leningrad is about 450 miles. 


The last time I traveled it was in 1921. It 


then took 20 hours on a dilapidated train. Now 
our party covered it in 12 hours on a train up- 
to-date in all essentials. As we approached the 
city the smoke pouring from the forest of factory 
stacks showed that Leningrad is also experienc- 
ing the revival of industry common throughout 
Soviet Russia. In 1921, the many factories, now 
humming busily, were closed and dead. The city, 
which, in 1917, numbered 2,000,000 inhabitants, 
had been reduced to 800,000, principally because 
the workers, confronted with industrial paralysis, 
had fled into the country to escape the famine. 
Now the city is rapidly recovering. It numbers 
approximately 1,450,000 people and is steadily 
increasing. The Nevsky Prospect was alive with 
activity; whereas in 1921 it was a bare streak 
of desolation, all the shops being closed and the 
walls a-tatter with the remnants of proclama- 
tions posted up during the previous years of revo- 
lutionary struggle, } , 
We were met at the depot by Ugaroff, secretary 
of the Leningrad Trades Council, and a body 
of other trade union leaders. We were whisked 
to to the Hotel Europe. This is the big 
botell in Leningrad. tis patronhed prin- 
cipally by diplomats, miscellaneous foreigners 
and local NEP-men. These elements are given 
the privilege of paying very freely for what they 
get. The profits of the hotel go to repair and 
build homes for the workers in Leningrad. The 
general manager was formerly a machinist. 


Smolny. 

WI had only three days to spend in Leningrad 

so had to utilize our time. Our guide, Hour- 
wich, was a wonder at his trade and a dramat- 
ically revolutionary figure such as one can only 
find in Soviet Russia. He had been a soldier 
in the struggle against Vudenitch, an agitator, 
a president of a trust, a representative of the 
Actors’ Union, ete. He was literally saturated 
with the history of the revolution and he knew 
Leningrad and all its institutions like a book. 
Before going to the factories, we decided to visit 
those three famous revolutionary’ centers, 
Smolny, the Winter Palace, and the fortress of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. 

The Smolny Institute was the headquarters 
of the workers’ forces in the revolutionary strug- 
gle against Kerensky. It was there they arrived 
at the historic decision to seize power from the 
Kerensky government. While we were visiting 
the place a meeting of peasant delegates was in 
progress in the very hall where this decision was 
made, and they insisted upon our speaking to 
them. Formerly Smolny was a seminary for 
daughters of the nobility.. Now it is the head- 
quarters of the Leningrad Communist Party. 
Many, of those whom we encountered praised the 
accuracy gf John Reed’s book, “Ten Days That 
Shook the World,” which portrays the stirring 
events that centered around this birthplace of 
the revolution. 

An interesting feature of this historic build- 
ing is che room in which Lenin lived and worked 
in the early revolutionary days. It is a very 
plain room in a building filled with luxurious 
quarters. Every square foot of the high walls 
was covered with wreaths of red flowers sent by 
worker’. organizations from all over Russia in 
honor of the great leader, Lenin. 

Another interesting. place in Smolny was the 
“House of the Peasants.” This is a network of 
living rooms and offices. Here the peasants come 
from all the surrounding country to present their 
grievances and proposals regarding taxes, land 
division, ete. In the last two years 37,000 peas., 


slaughter on Bloody Sunday in 1905, 
priest, Gapon, led thousands of workers 
palace to ask the czar for redress of their 


ances. It was also the scene of the orgies 
decadent Russian royalty. It is fitted 
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cow palaces. Now the whole palace is a mu 

One large section is a museum of revolutio 
history. This contains pictures, documents, and 
rélics of all the struggles against autocracy, from 
the uprising of the Decemberists, a century ago, 
to the overthrow of the Kerensky government 
in 1917. There is a “life-sized” reproduction of 
a cell in the Schlusselberg fortress, with seven 
wax figures of prisoners. The cell is constructed 
of material taken from the old fortress. There 
are numberless pictures of strikes, executions, 
terrorist acts, of prison scenes, underground 
party life, of workers’ leaders, of revolutionary 
struggles, etc. A visit through this section of 
the museum is an education in the long and bitter 
struggle of the Russian workers for emancipa- 
tion. 

The luxurious living rooms of the palace re 
main just as they were. before the revolution. 
They are a vast treasure-house of rich objects of 
art. Even in the heat of the revolutionary strug- 
gle little was stolen; a close check-up is possible 
because of the existence of books, apparently 
designed to prevent thievery by the former serv- 
ants, which contain detailed diagrams of each 


gorgeousness and barbaric garishness of ao | 


every object in théhi- 
mia! Be 5 menibers of tlie royalty, show- 
ed any mutilation. Everything was intact. The 
clock and calendar in the room of Alexander IT 
indicated the exact minute when he was killed, 
3:34 p. m., March 31st, 1881. It was in the spa 
cious and rich apartments of Nicholas II tha 
Kerensky maintained the headquarters of 
government. 


The St. Peter and St. Paul Fortress. 

HIS infamous prison, often halled “the cradle 

of the revolution” because so many of the 
workers’ leaders were confined there, sprawls on 
the banks of the Neva opposite the Winter Pal- 
ace. Its tall, needle-like spire is the highest built 
point in Soviet Russia. The fortress was von- 
structed by Peter the Great in 1703. The first 
political prisoner to be kept there was the son of 
Peter the Great, whom the latter wanted to get 
rid of. For more than 200 years thereafter the 
fortress was used to confine political prisoners. 
At this place were executed the Decembersits’ 
rebels 100 years ago. The prison was used espec- 
ially to incarcerate the revolutionary youth. It 


on the blood of the best youth of Russia. We 
visited the cells of Kropotkin, Gorky, Trotsky, 
and many others who had been active in the 
struggle upward of the Russian 8 elass. 

The St. Peter and St. Paul fortress was an 
especially horrible prison. All the prisoners were 
kept in solitary confinement. To prevent them 
from communicating with each other, the en- 
gineers made the walls of solid stone three feet 
thick. But this was in vain. Even the slightest 
tapping of one’s finger nail on the wall is audi- 
ble in the next cell. The prisoners talked with 
each other through a sort of Morse code, in spite 
of the harshest punishments for so doing. This 
was their only relief. The place was tomblike 
in its silence. Even the corridors, where the 
guards walked, were heavily carpeted to kill all 
sound. The prisoners could hear no noise from 
outside, except the distant toling of a bell every 
hour, which was a special torture for them. With 
nothing to do, many prisoners went mad. A hor- 
ror was “the Judas,” a peep-hole in the door 
through which the guards spied upon the prison- 
ers. Many prisoners rotted from scurvy for lack 
of fresh food. The dark cell was a terrible place. 
Completely bereft of light, almost without air, 
and freezing cold in winter, prsioners were kept 


in this horrible dungeon for many days for the 
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ostentatious splendor, but it lacks the oriental“ 
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ape night. He had learned his manners 
o 2 contact with the workers. In the early 
es), when he prepared some party leaflet, 
hq questioned one worker so long that the worker, 
wiping the sweat from his forehead, said: “It is 
easier to do overtime work than to be questioned 
by you.” Lenin took notice of this and learned 
tdput his questions in a different way. But still, 
during his time as head of the People's Commis- 
sariat, he could be boresome enough for some 
péople—the indifferent Soviet workers and the 
insincere internationalists. But the rank and 
file Bolsheviks, as well as his closest friends, took 
all their troubles to him and he helped them find 
the solution. They did not regard him as the 
omniscient authority and they could criticize him 
severely and differ with him. But they stuck to 
him unflinchingly, and together with him they 
created the iron cohort of the Bolsheviks. 

And throughout his party life, there stood 
beside him his wife Nadieshda Krupskaya. As 
a teacher she had her own sphere of work, but 
most of her time was devoted to the party 
work. She was secretary of the group and 
the party and she conducted the correspond- 
ence of Lenin with the comrades. 

“From the Spark, the Flame.” 
(Spark’’), 
The head- 
quarters were later moved to London and then 
to Switzerland. It was one of those historical 
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papers by which epochs will be known. Its 
follo in exile and in Russia were those 
still the backbone of the Russian 
d leaders of the revolutionary movement 
of the world. On the editorial staff were three 
“old-timers,” Plenkhanov, Axelrod, and Vera 
Zassulitch, and three of the 4‘young” ones, Lenin, 
Martov and Potresov. 

In the leading article it was stated how the 
socialists are gaining ground in Russia and the 
workers’ moyement spreading out. But the weak 
point of the movement is its hetrogeneity, “Kus- 
tarnichestvo,“ as Lenin called it. The word 
means “handicraftship”—the primitive method of 
isolated circles and groups against the central- 
ized ezarist government. Absolutism can be over- 
thrown only by a united, strongly organized, 
centralized army of the foremost fighters of the 
working class. Without such a party, Lenin 
said, our fight is as if the peasant should go with 
his club and his plow against a modern army. 


ch lived 
ia. We 


There were many deviations from Marxism, 
theorgtical and practical, and the Iskra started 
a meeiless fight against them. It became the 
force unifying the emigrant colonies with the fac- 
tories and mines in Russia and the exile camps 
in Siberia. All questions of the international 


and Russian policy were explained. Also the 


problems of the Russian labor movement. There 
were always workers' letters in it, and the every- 
day questions of the organizations reviewed. 
Many comrades who accepted the views of Is- 
kra did not like the harsh tone of the paper in 
criticizing the different views. But in time they 
learned that this was the best thing about the 
paper. So y of those so “harshly” ciriti- 
cized became ‘deserters or traitors to- the move- 
ment. And the workers were thankful to Lenin, 


slightest real or imagined infraction of prison 
rules. In consequence many died of pneumonia 
and tuberculosis. On a stairway to an upper 
block of cells ig still to be seen a heavy wire 
screen placed there to keep the desperate prison- 
ers from killing themselves by jumping to the 
floor below. This terrible prison is a fitting me- 
mogrial of the monster, Peter the Great. After the 
February, 1917, revolution, the czar’s ministers 


got a taste of their own medicine by being con- 
fined in this prison for a short time. ' 


“lowni „workers societies,” its 
| fields where we can expose the spies and —— 


the revolutionists. We must turn them 


the class struggle. But there are some prerequi- 
sites: (1) No revolutionary: organization can 
be strong without a solid and permanent group 
of leaders. (2) the more the elementary workers’ 
‘movement. grows, the more necessary it is to give 
to it a strong nucleus. (3) It must be composed 
of persons who devote their whole life to the 
revolution and learn revolutionary work as a 
trade. (4) Only in this way is it possible to 
keep the spies from coming in; and (5) Only with 
such an apparatus can new elements from the 
working class be drawn in and schooled to be- 
come the leader of the clfss struggle. Lenin 
wrote: 3 


“Let our fighters not feel hurt by severe criti- 
cism, because when I speak of the insufficient 
preparation, I must first apply the remarks to 
myself. I have been a member of a circle, which 
had broad connections and far-reaching aims, 
but we, its members, suffered heavily from the 
consciousness of being only “amateurs,” and 
that in a time.when we could convert a famous 
proverb to read: Give us an organization of the 
revolutionists and we will turn Russia upside 
down.” And the more I think of the feeling of 
shame that I felt at that time, the more bitter 
I feel against those false social-democrats, who 
profane the honored name of revolutionists with 
their moral preachings, and do not understand 
that our task is not to recommend the lowering 
of the revolutionist into an amateur, but to raise 
the amateur to the rank of the revolutionist.“ 


ary craft wat the aim of many of Lenin’s arti 
thruout his career. In 1902, he wrote the famous 
“Letter to the Comrades About the Organiza- 
tion.” This was an answer to a Petersburg 
worker who had written about the organizational 
problems. Lenin explains why the organization 
ai that time must be strictly secret. There can- 
not be such a democracy as is possible in demo- 
cratic countries. This lack of democracy can be 
made good only by the good conduct of the party 
workers. Therefore regular reports and instruc- 
tions are needed. In every factory and shop, 
there must be a nucleus of the party. Thru one 
member it must keep contact with the section and 
city committee. Every committee must organize 
assistant groups around itself. Some of these 
groups must consist of party members only. In 
others maybe only one is needed, and not even 
that. But all these groups together must build 
a whole, must be the backbone of the workers’ 
movement. Especially responsible is the work 
of the propagandist. The students are always 
eager to become propagandists immediately. 
This is not advisable. They should first partici- 
pate in the work of the nuclei. So the comrades 
must be educated for the various fields of work. 
And in this work only it will be apparent who 
will be the leaders. | 

And to those who think that Lenin was a “dic- 
tatorial character,” as the Mensheviks have said, 
it is necessary to point out how Lenin always lis- 
tened to the arguments of everybody, especially 
of his opponents, and took a stand only after a 
thoro examination and hearing of all sides. 


“THE WORKERS PARTY AND THE PEASANTS.” 


AN article with this heading appeared in the 

first issue of Iskra. In Russia they were just 
celebrating the fourteenth anniversary of the lib- 
eration of the peasants. Lenin explains how this 
had been “the liberation of the peasants from the 
land.” The peasants had been compelled to buy 
their own land from the landlord. And still they 
were not free citizens, but regarded as a lower 
caste. There were special peasants’ taxes, they 
were subject to corporal punishment and they did 
not have the right to settle where they pleased. 
It is characteristic that this “liberation” could 
be carried out only by subduing the revolts of 
the peasants against if. And now the peasants 
are-compelled to rent additional parcels from the 
landlords and go out as wage-workers in order 


|ploitation. There are two class conflicts 
country: between the landlords 


Thé same,raiging of the Jevel to the —— 


Only together with the labor movement, Lenin 
explains, can the peasant achieve his real libera- 
tion. The workers must aid the peasants in their 
fight against the remnants of feudalism, and ex- 

conflicts in the 
lords and the peas- 
ants, and between the employers and the prole 
tariat. The former controversy is now in the 
foreground. The liberation of the ‘peasants 
means the furthering of capitalist development. 
This is the immediate aim of the peasants and 
they must be supported in it. 

In 1902, Lenin wrote a pamphlet in which he 
explains to the peasants the questions of the 
workers in the cities. By means of statistics he 
shows how the poor peasants are compelled to 
turn to wage-labor and how they for their own 
sake must be interested in the fights of the work- 
ers. The program of the Workers’ Party in the 
peasants’ question must be: with all the peasants 
against the remnants of serfdom; with the poor 
and the middle peasants against the bourgeois 
landlords and the big peasants. Immense lands 
are in the hands of the landlords, the church and 
the crown. A large part of them had been peas- 
ants’ lands before their “liberation” in 1861. 
After that the peasants were compelled to buy 
or rent those lands. Therefore the return of the 
land and the hundreds of millions of rubles ex- 
torted from them must be the first demand. The 
pastures, the fishing-grounds and the forests, 
taken away from them, must be given back. The 
committees of peasants must divide up the lands 
rand adjust the grievances of the peasants. Those 
are the general demands of all peasants. They 
have in some places started to realize them, but 
have been declared robbers and rebels. The czar- 
ist troops have raided the villages. Now it us up 
to the workers to help the peasants and organize. 
United they will win. 


“What Is to Be Done?” 


N 1902 Lenin’s pamphlet, “What Is to Be Done? 
About the Burning Questions of the Labor 
Movement,” was published. It was a summary 
8. — Iskra policy. Lenin made his main attack 
0 
| agement from Bernstein’s attack on “Marxian 
doctrinairism.” The Economists had explained 
that the movement must be limited to immediate 
economic demands because the workers instinct- 
ively incline to that, and the political fight was 
too dangerous. Lenin explains how the workers, 
of their own initiative, can come only to trade 
unionism. The Socialist consciousness must be 
given to them by science. All bowing down to 
the elementary instinctiveness of the workers, 
the lowering of the socialist policy into pure 
trade unionism, prepares the way for the utiliza- 
tion of the labor movement as a tool in the hands 
of capitalism. (How terribly this prophecy was 
realized during the war!) - 
“Lenin points out the dangers of the sponta- 
neous labor movement growing faster than the 
group of experienced leading elements. So much 
good fighting spirit and energy will be lost. 
Therefore it is urgently necessary to create a 
party which is able to react immediately to the 
questions of the day and to give the slogan which 
unites the whole working people in action. 
Afterwards, to, the critics who said that he had 
in this pamphlet overemphasized the importanee 
of professional revolutionists, Lenin answered in 
1907 with a comparison drawn from military 
life. He asked how a man would be looked upon 
who would say that the Japanese overestimated 
the necessity of an adequate army before the 
war! Don’t these critics understand that in 
order to get results from an action it is necessary 
to concentrate all the forces on the main task? 
That was thé case at that time—the creation of 
the organization of professional revolutionists 
was the main task and it could not be overesti- 
mated. 
: * 


The next short story from Lenin's life 
will appear in the coming issue of the 
Saturday Magazine of the Daily Worker. 
It will contain a vivid description of one 
of the most significant incidents in Lenin's 
life and in the course of the Russian Rev- 
olution. It is the famous London Congress 
of the Russian Social-Democratic Labor 

Party that will be described in the next 
story. Without a knowledge of the nature 
of this Congress no full understanding is 
possible of the contending forces in the 
revolution. Be sure to read the next issue 


to pay the interest to the usurers. 


of the Magazine! 


conomism,“ which had gotten new encour- 
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The Humble Charwoman 


(The Case of Mrs. G.“) | honk * 


By FLORENCE PARKER. 


mer may possess comfortable homes, 
may work some hours a week to help 
out the husband’s or children’s earn- 
ings. The latter undertake the work 
in grim earnest in order to keep body 
and soul together. The charlady is 
able to select jobs comparatively easy 
and congenial. The “char” has to take 
any job that offers. 
| eee 

I should like to tell you something 
about a gallant little “char” of my 
acquaimtance—her story is but a re- 
plica of countless others in many of 
its details. 

Mrs. G., or Liz as she is more gen- 
erally known, is small, thin, and fer- 
rettytooking. She has a hunted look 
in her eyes. Her makeshift clothes 
hang about her shrunken form in lop 
eided disorder. Her hair hangs about 
her head in much the same fashion. 
Liz apparently has no time to stop and 
consider the blessed advantages of 
bobbing. By the look of her she might 
be anything between 45 and 60. As a 
matter of fact, she is 38. 

sees 

Lia works chiefly at cheap lodging 
houses, where she has worked up 4 
connection. Their mistresses, often 
haraseed enough themselves, try to 
get what és known as “the last ounce” 
out of her. Such scrubbing, scouring, 
beating, and polishing as Liz is set to 
do ought surely to leave the lodging 
houses at the height of spick-and-span- 
mess. Unfortunately, 
dwellings, and the furniture and fit- 
tings within them, have so long been 
subjected to the murkiest kind of 
. grime that they seem unable to shake 
it off, even under che ministrations of 
such an expert and indefatigable 
worker as Liz. - 

2 6 

Liz goes out to work at whatever 

time may be required of her. The 


the ancient 


Léz’s working day, however, neither 
begins nor with her out-door 
charing. Not by a long way. This 
insignificantdooking little creature has 
a family of four at home, and they, 
and the home, euch as it is, require 
looking after. The family consists 
of am ailing husband and three young 
children; the home, of two “basement 
backs.” Liz had had two other chil 
dren, who had died in infancy: “mer 


con- 
cerned,” is the mother’s dreary con 
clusion, as she thinks of the fate 
the three who are left all day in 
charge of her irascible and disabled 
husband. (It would be equally cor- 
rect to say that he was left in their 
charge.) . 


He had been foreman at a laundry 
works. He and Liz had been getting 
along fine, and had e tidy bit put by. 
Then the accident had happened ow- 

He 


sum es “damages,” and a pension 
which did not suffice to cover even 
the most elementary needs of the fam- 
idly. He is unable to earm a penny at 
home, even by such means as ad- 
dressing envelopes, and the like, as 
the shock of the accident hag shatter- 


Child Slavery 


Tobacco fields in the United States 
are slave pens for children! 


The Children’s Bureau of the United 
States department of labor is author- 
ity for this statement. An investiga- 
tion conducted by the bureau was fol- 
lowed by a report that did not sum up 
the situation in those words—but the 
facts of the investigation more than 
justify them. 


Thousands of little children, boys 
and gitie, are being forced to toil long 
hours at nauseating labor in the to- 
bacoo fields of the South and New 
England,” says the report. 

They must perform “two of the most 
tedious and disagreeable tasks” in to- 
bacco cultivation: “sucking” and 
“worming.” Sucking consists of 
breaking off the side branches of the 
tobacco plants. Worming is the task 
of picking worms off the leaves and 
squashing them. 

The report reveals that the children 
engaged in this range from 7 to 12 
‘years of age in the South and in the 
Connecticut valley one-third of the 
children are between those ages, Ono- 
third of the total are girls, The in- 
vestigators found the hourg of work 
to be between ten and thirteen hours 
a day—and these in the hottest 
months. 


“The children complain that their 
backs ache from working over the 
plants; that pulling off the suckers 
hurts their hands; that the strong 
odor from the tobacco makes them 
i i 


“Werming is so disagreeable and, 
according to some workers, so irrk 


tating to the skin that premiums 
are occasionally offered for it, or 
the children are threatened with 
severe punishment if any worms are 
found on the tobacco after the work 
is finished.” 


Such is child labor in but one—and 
that a comparatively small—industry 
in the United States. Even more 
atrocious than the conditions in the 
tobacco plantations is the slavery of 


ichildren in the cotton mille of the 


South, the canneries and fruit farms 
of the West and the knitting and silk 
mills of the “more civilized” states of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, not to 


speak of “cultured” Massachusetts, 


Stand by~Sacco and Vanzetti, 


What is the life of 4 worker to a 
capitalist? Nothing. One or two slaves 
less makes no difference to the sys- 
tem, 

Bat the life of a working class miH- 
tant is considered by the capitalists a 
positive menace to thelr profits and 
power, 

That's why Bacco and Vanzetti 
kept in jail, 

That's why the determination to 


take the lives of Sacco and Vanzetti, | 


For the reasons that the capitalists 
are against Sacco and Vanzettl, the 
workers are for them, 

Come to the mass demonstration 
against the frame-up of these two 
workers that will be held in Chicago, 
in Plasterers’ Temple, on Friday, May 
28, under the auspices of the Chicago 
branch of the International Labor De- 
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the same little twinkle) “you chased 
me out of the office a month ago be- 
fore we were organized. You fired 
Marie and Anna, and you threatened 
the rest of us. And now you are will- 
ing to do all this!” 

But the boss didn’t remember. “I'll 


make you forelady and your sop com- 
mittee will be O. K.—but don’t pull 
the strike. My gawd, girlies, what a 
chance ya got!” 

“But, my dear (same twinkle), how 
different you talk! And DO get off 
your knees. (I wish my ‘sweetie’ 
was on them!) If you give our de 
mands there will be no strike. And, 
my dear (still the same little twin- 
kle), you sure have taught the 
what a union can*do.”” ) 
Now, all this has happened—ask the 
girls in the Ladies’ Garment Workers. 
And it will happen again and often, if 


[women will learn what the men are 
learning. 


A union will make the boss 
do what your husband may not have 


done! 


A PEEK EACH WEEK AT ‘ 


MOTION PICTURES _ 


“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp.” 
HERE’S this about our movies. No 
matter how much we cuss at “eter- 


their poor, neglected wives who fall 
victim to handsome hell-raisers; and 
the jazz films where shapely sylphs 
are easier to look at than the scenarios 
are to stomach; and the sob-sister 
*mother-love” things, which are worse 


"Tramp, Tramp.” 


: 
Z 
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In one scene our hero gets 
fence, lets go and gets caught 
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jsuddenly notices a precipice 
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he toboggans down the mountainside 


| stained 


nal triangle“ dramag (and I do) wich 


and a chicken under his sweater, 


cape, you will lose your dignity. 

There are, and have been, better 
films, Harry Langdon, the comedy 
star, is not Charlie Chaplin, nor even 
Harold Lloyd in The Freshman.” But 
Lioyd had @ real scenario that time 
and Chaplin—well, weren only one 
8 

perfect mimicry and 
clowning were worthy of Charlie him- 
self, and certainly worthy of seeing hy 
our tired agitators, Go ahead, com- 
rade, it~ good fun, Theron little 

‘weight” to this picture—if that’s what 
you are jooking for, It is plain hokuny 
tod hokum that you will laugh at 
and chuckle over in recalling, 

The girl on my left said it was "a 
scream” and, mind you, ahe doesn’t like 
broad comedy, The girl on my right, 
r 
are women that) admitted, 
was good,” * 

Walt Carmon, 


vou have seen — tell us 
Make your review short—no more 
500 words—and send it in te 
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and myself made our way to 
to see how the authorities of 
county were enforcing “law 


headquarters of the union we 
several people, among them mem- 
of the Civil Liberties Union and 
number of the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, including Norman 
Thomas. The ladies and gentlemen of 
the respective organizations came to 
test out their rights as free American 
citizens, not to violate the law and 
but merely to see 
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stitutional rights in the great and free 
democratic America. 
At the office of the union there pre- 


weeks they strengthened 
power, tightened the ranks, 
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our royal departure from Garfield. 
Finally we reached the border Hine of 
Passaic and as soon as we crossed 
to the other side of Passaic our watch- 
ful and “respectable” citizens of Ber 
gen county halted, waited a few min- 
utes and then turned back with a Sat- 
isfied broad smile on their faces say- 
ing: “Well, we got rid of two terrible 


and peaceful.” 
‘going on. 


But the struggle 1 


agitators, now everything will be quiet FF 
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He wants “glory” for Poland. In 
his latest lecture he says: “The chief 


Polish socialist party, which he joined 
early in his youth, in 1892. In 1894 
he became the editor in chief of the 
central organ of the Polish Socialist 
(P. P. S.) “Robotnik,” in which he 
propagated not Marxism or Socialism, | 
but “unity of the Polish nation against 
the czar.” He was arrested and ex- 
fled to Siberia for five years. Fol- 
lowing that he was again arrested and 
spent some months in the famous 
tenth pavilion in the Warsaw fortress. 
There he simulated insanity and was 


sent to Petersburg to an asylum, from 


where he escaped with the aid of a 
friendly doctor. 

In the revolution of 1905 Pilsudski, 
for the first time, showed what he 
was really fighting for. He went to 


-| Tokio to ask the Mikado of Japan for 


financial assistance to organize the 
struggle in Poland against the czar. 
On the day he reached Japan the Pol- 
sh Socialist Party organized a pro- 


failed to get support from the Japan- 


| 


By K. Gebert 


Pan Pilsudski Imitating Senor Mussolini. 


had no confidence in him. Pilsudski 
always fought against the unity of the 
Polish workers with the Russian revo- 
lutionary organizations. 


After the revolution of 1905 Pilsud- 
ski went to Galicia, Austria. There 
he sought, with the aid of the govern- 
ment of Francis Joseph, to organize a 
“Polish army” for future war against 
the czar. He succeeded in this and 
fought in the world war under the 
imperialist flags of the central Euro- 
pean powers. 

With the birth of the Polish repub- 
lic Pilsudski became the head of the 
“people’s government.” This govern- 
ment, composed of reformist-socialists 
(Moraczewski, leader of the P. P. S., 
was premier) and rich peasant party 
leaders, first of all, turned against the 
workers, The then existing Workers’ 
Councils were outlawed. The work 
ers’ press was suppressed. The “peo- 
ple’s” militia fired on workers’ demon- 
strations. Workers were dragged to 
jail. The strike of the railroad work- 
ers was answered by the militariza- 
tion of the railroads. The mission of 
the Soviet Red Cross, then in Poland, 
headed by Bronislay Wesolowski, 
prominent leader of the revolutionary 
socialists in Poland, together with his 
‘comrades, were murdered by the Pil- 
‘sudski-Moraczewski political police. 


ese government because the latter 


Many other revolutionists who re- 


A to “free Poland“ met the same 


When Paderewski succeeded Mora- 
czewski to the premiership,’ Pusudak! 
jremained the marshal of Poland and 
head of the army. se UFO 

In 1920 Pilsudski led the war against 
the Soviet Republic. 

Pilsudski’s present revolt must be 
jlooked upon as an attempt to estab- 
lish a military dictatorship of left 
wing fascism. Pilsudski is fighting 
the right wing fascist element headed 
by General Haller, also a famous 
butcher of the Polish workers and 
peasants, who is supported by the big 
landlords. His headquarters are in 
Posen, formerly the German part of 
Poland. 


Pilsudskf's revolution has nothing 
m common with the workers. On the 
jcontrary, Pilsudski’s uprising was 
made for the purpose of preventing a 
workers’ revolution, which is fast ma- 
ituring in Poland. The workers will 
take power in their hands, not with 
Pilsudski, but againsi him, against his 
colleagues from the right wing of the 
Polish Socialist Party and the so- 
called Workers’ National Party. The 


der the leadership of the Communist 
Party of Poland in alliance with the 
poor peasantry and the oppressed na 
tional minorities, 


workers will establish their rule un- 
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The War of the Flags 


LACK-WHITE-RED? 
Red-Gold? 


Or, Black- 
The imperial emblem 


of the Hohenzollerns or the national F 


standard of the Weimar republic! 
Over such vital questions do German 
cabinets seem to fall! 


The cabinet of Herr Luther pro- 
posed that the merchant marine flag, 
which contained in its upper left-hand 
corner the emblem of the carpenter of 
Doorn, should fly side by side with the 
Black-Red-Gold banner of the republic 
on German diplomatic buildings 
abroad. It was necessary to placate 
the citizens of the Reich in other 
countries whose royalist tastes could 
not stomach the sight of the republi- 
can flag with its implications of ex- 
fled monarchs and scorned princes. 
Or so the cabinet maintained. And 
while all the partie’ jockeyed for po- 
sition the widespread monarchist-fas- 
cist plot was unearthed, the support 
Luther expected from the nationalist 
followers of Count Westarp was alien- 
ated and the cabinet fell in a vote of 
lack of confidence. 


Interesting as the war of the flags 
may be, our story must go a little 
deeper. As the name Achilles as- 
sumed when he hid with the women 
during the Hellenic wars may never 
become known, so we may have to 
remain forever ignorant about the real 


preferences of the elusive German cit- 


izens living abroad on the flag that 
should wave over German diplomatic 
buildings. But the efforts of Herr 
Luther are not so unfathomable. At 
least, we may venture a good guess. 


The empire which was crowned at 
Versailles in 1871 is in a sad state. 
All that is left of it is Wilhelm at 
Doorn, a crown-prince who is hooted 
by mobs when he ventures into the 
streets, and a determined band of 
monarchist officers. Nor is the cher- 
ished republic of the ancient priest of 
Social-Democracy, Kautsky, with its 
constitution of Weimar, in a much 
better conditions. The Reichstag has 
disintegrated into a dozen parties. 
The republic of Hindenburg and 
Stressemann and Scheidemann is 
threatened from one side by the revo- 
lutionary proletariat and from the 
other by monarchist and fascist plots. 
And every cabinet reats upon a tem- 
porary turn of fortunes, the wish of 
American or allied finance capital 
coalitions, and other unstable phe- 
nomena. 


The cabinet of Mr. Luther, like that 
of his predecessors, was beginning to 
feel the ghastly hand of oblivion. 
Made up of a dubious combination of 
four of the center parties it had to 
reply not only to the accusing finger 
of the nationalists for its Dawes Plan- 
Locarno-Geneva adventures, but to the 
tremendous demand of the broadest 
sections of the people for the confis- 
cation of estates of the ex-princes. 
With the former, a gentleman of the 


accomplishments of a Luther, whose | 


words and deeds smack of the spirit 
of the founder of the Society of Jesus, 
might without much difficulty come to 
an agreement. With the latter it was 
next to impossible. 


In the face of the twelve and a half 
millions of names signed to a peti- 
tion demanding a popular referendum 
on the expropriation of the ex-princes, 
Herr Doktor Luther, like Lot, turned 
his face definitely from the left and 
to the right. What better way, under 


the difficult ciroumstances, of secur- 


ing a good Reichstag majority for a 
cabinet than to woo and win the votes 
of the Nationalist bloc? For Spring 
has come even to unfortunate Ger- 
many. And what better posies might 
a lover present to his flerce national- 
ist lady than the proposal to legalize 
and make obligatory the use of the 
old imperial emblem, which is as 
sweet to the heart of the Nationalists 
as the memory of a sighing maiqen's 
first love? 


But no proposal is an unmixed bless- 
ing— if you will pardon the scrambled 
metaphor. With the arms of the Na- 
tionalists coyly supporting him, the 
dear Doktor Luther calculated upon 
securing the passage of a measure in 
the Reichstag to provide for settle- 
ment of the royal claims against the 


Overcome the unpleasantness of the 
x-rulers’ estates being expropriated 
entirely by the popular referendum, 
twelve and a half millions of votes 
for which hung over his head like the 
sword of Damocles, 


However much he might love this 
new amour, our poor Herr Doktor had 
already pledged. his fidelity to another. 
At London and Locarno and Geneva 
the reluctant groom bad thrice 
wedded to the. 
bankers. And this vulgar ma 
virtuous Nationalist spinsters. They 
snubbed Dawes as mercilessly as they 
did Briand; even the aristocratic 


y 


state thru legal adjudication, and so 


deen 
ican and allied 


tor money was never approved by the 


Chamberlain received just as little 
consideration. 


to speak. On the very eve of the vote 
for his flag proposal, chortling at the 
thought that the republican motion 
for a vote of lack of confidence will 
be showed under by a Nationalist rally 
to the cabinet, the police of our un- 
fortunate premier uncover the mon- 
archist plot. The love-sick Nationalist 


‘brassiere! . ä 

The Nationalists are furious at the 
expose! They denounce the past 
crimes of Luther and his cohorts at 


Locarno, London and Geneva! They 


W . 
What to do? Our Don Juan Luther 


is in a quandary, a mess, a pickle, so 


‘damsel was wearing armor under her 


daubtlessly, 


By Marsh 


abstain from voting! “The cabinet 
falls! So does the curtain. 
propriation of the princes. 
fictitious 


Juan Luther. It ts rumored that he 
is soon to replace Herr Oeser as pres 
ident of the Germany Railway Com- 
pany. In his retirement he will, 
ly, often muse over the 
amours of his youth; his wooing of the 
Nationalists will be one episode in his 
loves that he will hardly ever forget. 


ͤ— 


a 


The workers and peasants of Germany on their march te victory. The war of the flags now taking place in 
the fatherland of the “Kaiser” is only a reflection of the deep disintegration in the capitalist system of Germany. 
The moment is approaching when the landlords and capitalists will no longer be able to rule. At the same time 
the workers and peasants will become ready to take power into their own hands, 
conditions be created for a successful solution of the difficulties of the German masses, 


Then, and only then, will the 


. 


OME, you women from the hovel, 
Come you outcasts from your lair, 
Drop the broom and drop the shovel, 
Let the loom stand idle there. 


Can’t you hear our legions marching 
To the battle with a song? 

Can't you see the red flag arching 
O’er ten million workers strong? 


From the slums and from the mill- 
shops, 
From the ocean and the mine, 
From the sowing of the wheat crops 
They are coming—fall in line! 


For the pregnant day approaches, 
The immortal] First of May, 


TO EXPLOITED WOMEN 
. By H. q. WEISS. 


When the slave no longer crouches 
To a fetich called “obey.” 


But will swell the ranks of labor 
Marching to the fray as one, 

Though the masters bare the sabre 

And their henchmen load the gun. 


Od, the martial, martial music 


Of the “International,” 
‘And the “Marseillaise” music 
Will be sounding over all, 


And the fighting “Red Flag” chorus, 


Oh, you will, you must be for us, 
Fall in line and march along! 


— \ 


And the Transport Workers’ song— 


TO OUR READERS! 


Beginning with thie issue, the New 
Magazine will be edited by Alexander 
Bittelman. Robert Minor, the former 
editor of the magazine, has been ap- 
pointed as editor of the Workers 
Monthly. 


* „ * 
FEATURES OF THE NEXT ISSUE. 


A story on Sacco and Vanzetti, 

South America thru the eyes of a 
Communist from the United States. 

Why the American capitalists per- 
secute the foreign-born workers. 

A story on the convention of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 

A special women's section. 

Other features to be announced 
later. 

Cartoons by Fred Ellis, 


William 
Gropper and others, 8 


„ 
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